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EVANSTON ASSEMBLY: Adaptation to chaos [p. 5]. 
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Danger Ahead, Unless .. . 


HE SELECTION of courses for 

our Church schools has been great- 

ly simplified and guided, during 
se past four years, by a little book- 
entitled “Interim Church School 
idy Courses.” 
Hach year our Department of Chris- 
n Education, through its Children’s 
vision, has published a revised edition 
this booklet. For the past two years a 
y has been mailed gratis to every 
ish priest. Its advice has been fol- 
ved, at least in nart, by a large pro- 
tion of our parishes. Through its 
uence hundreds of parishes have 
ypped courses proven to be unsuited. 
e booklet has called attention to the 
v standards for judging courses, and 
this has helped to point the way to- 
rd the new curriculum. 
Although the “interim’s” list of ap- 
ved texts has helped many a confused 
cor or parish committee, the method 
| is backward looking. The list does 
best that can be done to unscramble 
present chaotic state of available 
ited materials. It has narrowed the 
ction, cautioned against some weak 
‘ems, and given a few choices for each 
de. For everybody it has been a 
gh time, and this list did the best that 
ld be Hees 
dere is the trouble: There is an as- 
aption deep in the minds of many 
haps most ) of our clergy and teach- 
that a year’s teaching consists in 
cking through a certain book. Recent 
-s do provide an extra book for the 
il, but the dependence on the book, 
h its separate chapter or section for 
1 separate Sunday, is a deep nerve 
yur old-fashioned teaching. In origin 
vas related to the older schemes for 
ble study,” which provided a section 
the Bible to be studied each week. 
ze the selections chosen for childhood 
e almost entirely “stories,” that is 
rative and factual, the system re- 
‘ed that you become acquainted with 
sw story each week. This is the “les- 
‘for the week,” which in some texts 
stually tied to a dated Sunday. 
Nany of the old-timers reading this 
id those still infected with the “lesson 
‘sy’) might remark, “But what else 
you do?” They needa tobe given 
ipses of the new approach and meth- 
which seek to find out, first, ““What 
‘the actual needs and problems of 
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these children?” and then, ‘““What, in 
the treasuries of the Faith, can we offer 
for their use now?” The last question 
might more vividly be put, ““What Chris- 
tian experience, within the growing fel- 
lowship of the parish church, can we 
give them to meet their need ?” 

Clearly, no desk-written book, put up 
into some 40 little weekly packages, can 
do this. The class, in the newer way, 
becomes the intimate circle of guided 
fellowship, in which, through all the 
devices of the best tested educational 
method, a teacher and his pupils live 
through a year of Church life together. 
There will be plenty of subject-matter, 
but this is sought out when the need 
has arisen; it is not the starting point. 

The only way to change the old-line- 
text-bound teacher (as every good de- 
bater knows) is to attack his underlying 
premises, his assumptions. His conclu- 
sions will stand so long as his premises 
are allowed, for they are based on them. 

Therefore we must somehow get 
through to teachers this thought: You 
do not teach a book; you teach living 
people. If you could find the perfect 
textbook, you would still have to make it 
live for your pupils. Moreover, so long 
as you believe firmly that teaching is 
simply following the book, getting the 
lesson across [that is, “putting it over” 
on the kids] then you will do less and 
less original teaching. Such teachers are 
prone to degenerate into those who trust 
the book so thoroughly that they do not 
open it until just before class starts, and 
then read it almost verbatim. 

This is an ominous year for our parish 
schools. One last list of selected courses 
has been made, and the books handed to 
the teachers. Then, next spring, we have 
been told, we can buy the first three of 
our new courses. 

But if the new courses are bought and 
handed out, and then used with as little 
guidance and oversight, with as little 
knowledge of the real needs of children, 
as has been the case in the past, we are 
headed for all kinds of grief. The old 
teacher must be made into a new kind 
of teacher. 

That is the problem of our national 
department: to promote and guide hun- 
dreds of leadership training sessions 
which will give teachers the new outlook, 
and so make it possible for them to use 
the new courses. 


She might 


| be YOUTS... 


... with all the good things to make 
her life a full and happy one... 


Or, she might belong to a family im- 
poverished by the tragedy of war, born 
in the rubble of its aftermath. She might 
lack even the most essential clothing and 
food for this formative first year. 


Thousands of babies in Europe need help 
now while they still have a chance for a 


healthy childhood. 


It takes so little to sponsor one of these 
babies. For five dollars a month you 
can have food and all the essential cloth- 
ing needed for that first year, sent to a 
baby in Austria, France, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Greece, Korea or Lebanon. 
The Save the Children Federation, with 
twenty years of experience, will do all 
the buying, packaging and mailing for 
you. Full information, the name and ad- 
dress of the baby, and a photograph if 
possible, will be sent to you. 


A contribution of $10 will buy a com- 
plete layette for a baby, delivered over- 
seas. Please remember a needy baby to- 
day. 


National Sponsors include: Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. G. Tucker, D.D., Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Mrs. J. C. Penney, Faith Baldwin, 
Herbert Hoover, Mrs. Earl Warren. 


PTTTTTTTTITrrereeeeeteeteeeeeiLirli tlie eee) 
LC-17 
THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND* 
407 East Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
@ | would like to sponsor a baby in______ 
_ (country). | will pay $60.00 
for one year (or $5.00 a month). Enclosed 
is payment for full year (], first month 
(J. Please send me the baby’s name, pic- 
ture and address, 
@ | cannot sponsor a baby, but ! want to 
help by sending a gift of $s. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
* Checks should be made payable to The 
Living Church Relief Fund with notation: 
“For SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION.” 
Contributions are deductible from federal 
income tax. 
BRRERRO REE R RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR ESR 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


A Message from the World Council 


Meeting in Second Assembly, Evanston, Ill., August, 1954 


O all our fellow Christians, and 

to our fellow men everywhere, we 

send greetings in the name of Jesus 
Christ. We affirm our faith in Jesus 
Christ as the hope of the world, and 
desire to share that faith with all men. 
May God forgive us that by our sin 
we have often hidden this hope from the 
world. 

In the ferment of our time there are 
both hopes and fears. It is indeed good 
to hope for freedom, justice, and peace, 
and it is God’s will that we should have 
these things. But He has made us for a 
higher end. He has made us for Himself, 
that we might know and love Him, wor- 
ship and serve Him. Nothing other than 
God can ever satisfy the heart of man. 
Forgetting this, man becomes his own 
enemy. He seeks justice but creates op- 
pression. He wants peace, but drifts to- 
ward war. His very mastery of nature 
threatens him with ruin. Whether he 
acknowledges it or not, he stands under 
the judgment of God and in the shadow 
of death. 

Here where we stand, Jesus Christ 
stood with us. He came to us, true God 
and true Man, to seek and to save. 
Though we were the enemies of God, 
Christ died for us. We crucified Him, 
but God raised Him from the dead. He 
is risen. He has overcome the powers of 
sin and death. A new life has begun. 
And in His risen and ascended power, 
He has sent forth into the world a new 
community, bound together by His 
Spirit, sharing His divine life, and com- 
missioned to make Him known through- 
out the world. He will come again as 
Judge and King to bring all things to 
their consummation. Then we shall see 
Him as He is and know as we are 
known. Together with the whole crea- 
tion we wait for this with eager hope, 
knowing that God is faithful and that 
even now He holds all things in His 
hand. 

This is the hope of God’s people in 


every age, and we commend it afresh 
today to all who will listen. To accept 
it is to turn from our ways to God’s 
way. It is to live as forgiven sinners, 
as children growing in His love. It is to 
have our citizenship in that Kingdom 
which all man’s sin is impotent to destroy, 
that realm of love and joy and peace 
which lies about all men, though unseen. 
It is to enter with Christ into the suffer- 
ing and despair of men, sharing with 
them the great secret of that Kingdom 
which they do not expect. It is to know 
that whatever men may do, Jesus reigns 
and shall reign. 

With this assurance we can face the 
powers of evil and the threat of death 
with a good courage. Delivered from 
fear we are made free to love. For be- 
yond the judgment of men and the judg- 
ment of history lies the judgment of the 
King who died for all men, and who 
will judge us at the last according to 
what we have done to the least of His 
brethren. Thus our Christian hope di- 
rects us toward our neighbor. It con- 
strains us to pray daily “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” and to 
act aS we pray in every area of life. It 
begets a life of believing prayer and ex- 
pectant action, looking to Jesus and 
pressing forward to the day of His re- 
turn in glory. 

Now we would speak through our 
member Churches directly to each con- 
gregation. Six years ago our Churches 
entered into a covenant to form this 
Council, and affirmed their intention to 
stay together. We thank God for His 
blessing on our work and fellowship dur- 
ing these six years. We enter now upon 
a second stage. To stay together is not 
enough. We must go forward. As we 
learn more of our unity in Christ, it 
becomes the more intolerable that we 
should be divided. We therefore ask you: 
Is your Church seriously considering its 
relation to other Churches in the light 
of our Lord’s prayer that we may be 
sanctified in the truth and that we may 
all be one? Is your congregation, in fel- 
lowship with sister congregations around 
you, doing all it can do to ensure that 
your neighbors shall hear the voice of 


the one Shepherd calling all men ini 
the one flock? | 
The forces that separate men from Or 
another are strong. At our meeting he) 
we have missed the presence of Chine 
Churches which were with us at Amst 
dam. There are other lands and Chure 
es unrepresented in our Council, ar 
we long ardently for their fellowshi 
But we are thankful that, separated | 
we are by the deepest political divisio) 
of our time, here at Evanston we a 
united in Christ. And we rejoice « 
that, in the bond of prayer and a cet 
mon hope, we maintain communion WiJ 
our Christian brethren everywhere. — 
It is from within this communion thy 
we have to speak about the fear and 4 
trust which at present divide our woril 
Only at the Cross of Christ, where m 
know themselves as forgiven sinners, ¢ 
they be made one. It is there that Chri 
tians must pray daily for their enemii 
It is there that we must seek deliveram 
from self-righteousness, impatience ai 
fear. And those who know that Chr 
is risen should have the courage to é 
pect new power to break through eve. 
human barrier. 
It is not enough that Christians shou 
seek peace for themselves. They my 
seek justice for others. Great masses | 
people in many parts of the world 4 
hungry for bread, and are compelled 
live in conditions which mock their F 
man worth. Does your Church speak a 
act against such injustice? Millions: 
men and women are suffering segreg 
tion and discrimination on the grow 
of race. Is your Church willing to 6) 
clare, as this Assembly has declar 
that this is contrary to the will of G 
and to act on that declaration? Do y 
pray regularly for those who suffer 1 
just discrimination on grounds of r 
religion, or political conviction ? 
The Church of Christ is today: 
world-wide fellowship, yet there : 
countless people to whom He is 1 
known. How much do you care abo 
this? Does your congregation live | 
itself, or for the world around it 4 
beyond it? Does its common life, a 
(Continued on page 20) . 
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WORLD COUNCIL 


VANSTON 


hristendom in Chaos 
By Perer Day 
Nothing quite like the World Council 


Churches has ever existed before in 
tory, and those who guide its destinies 
= frank to say that the World Council 
elf ought not to exist. The Council is 
Iristianity’s adaptation to chaos, an 
ort to impose order, reason, and Chris- 
n love upon a world which is stub- 
rnly resistant to such things and upon 
Christendom which has taken the divi- 
ms of the world into its bosom and 
ade them its own. 

The sublime and the ridiculous walked 
nd in hand at Evanston from August 
th to 31st. The doings of the 502 
icial delegates were chronicled by 646 
presentatives of the press, which 
lounts to more than 1% reporters per 
legate—probably the most intensive 
verage any non-political meeting of a 
rge group has ever had.* The delegates 
sre advised by 145 consultants and 96 
uth consultants. Some 499 accredited 
sitors had a series of meetings of their 
yn, with headline speakers, panel pres- 
tations, question-and-answer periods, 
d group discussions. Thirty-one frater- 
1 delegates and 25 observers swelled 
e total of registered participants to 
2987 (the press figures cannot be added 
the total since there was substantial 
erlapping between press accreditation 
d other forms of participation). In 
dition, many thousands attended meet- 
zs to which the public was invited. 


sbbyists 


Mobbyists for various Christian and 
ner religious causes buttonholed the 
legates and deluged them with propa- 
nda by mail. One enthusiast had an 
hibit in an Evanston hotel proving that 
ayed-over seeds grew faster than other 
ds planted at the same time but not 
yed over. Swendenborgians thrust a 


“The Christian Century, issue of September Ist, 
rerved: “One effect holding the Assembly in 
nerica is already having can hardly have es- 
‘ed the attention of any literate person. This is 
. extraordinary interest of the American press, 
ich is giving the Second Assembly coverage 
ater than that given any other convention ever 
d in this country, with the single exception of 
Republican national convention of 1952. To 
breciate what this means, call the roll of recent 
‘nts whose press coverage did not equal that 
ng given Evanston: The Democratic national 
vention of 1952 and all previous conventions 
both parties. The establishment of the United 
tions at San Francisco. The coronation of the 
tish queen. The inauguration of the American 
sident. The funeral of Stalin. Marian cele- 
tions, eucharistic congresses, and the crowning 
popes and creation of cardinals. Peace confer- 
jes at Berlin and Geneva. Wars in Korea and 
o-China. Atomic tests in Nevada and _ the 
hific.”” 


| Many of them are pictured on this week’s 
er, at McGaw Hall, where sessions were held. 
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DELEGATES AND EARPHONES 
Tower of Babel and touch of Pentecost 


fat book into the hands of any delegate 
who would promise to read the detailed 
reports of the 18th-century Scandinavian 
mystic about the organization of heaven 
and hell, and the shape and appearance 
of devils and angels. 

A “Pentecostal Christian Gospel work- 
er” urged the delegates to stay away 
from dancing, theaters, skating, public 
bathing, ball games, races, television, 
comics, movies, women’s haircuts (it is 
all right to curl and set hair, but not to 
cut it), lipstick, and tobacco. A society 
for cooperation between Moslems and 
Christians drew attention to the points 
of contact between the two religions. A 
new publication seeking subscribers 
promised to be critical of Roman Catho- 
lics in a nice way. 

A Committee to Protect the Principle 
of Constitutional Government and Fos- 
ter the Spirit of Democracy in Political, 
Social, Economic Life, and Athletic Ac- 
tivity asked the World Council to do 
something about Cardinal Stritch. “Is 
there a Luther, or a Calvin, a Huss or 
a Knox in your midst ?” 

Episcopalians propagandized against 
open Communion (as reported last 
week) ; other member Churches distri- 
buted pamphlets on their causes. Pickets 
outside McGaw Hall carried banners 
protesting presence of Dr. Joseph Hro- 
madka from Communist Czechoslovakia. 


Three-Ring Circus 


Sessions of the Assembly were con- 
ducted in three languages — English, 
German, and French — with delegates 
listening to translations through ear- 
phones similar to those used by the Uni- 
ted Nations. Texts of speeches and docu- 
ments were made available in all three 
languages. English, however, was the 


dominant language, and a speech in Ger- 
man or French was the exception. 

In an atmosphere combining the Tow- 
er of Babel, the United Nations, and a 
three-ring circus with a touch of Pente- 
cost, the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches listened to an in- 
credible total of 34 major reports and 
hour-long addresses by Church leaders. 
An equal number of distinguished par- | 
ticipants gave speeches and led panel 
discussions in the visitors’ program. The 
third ring of the main show was the 
daily press conference, presided over by 
Charles P. Taft. Here, exponents of 
the major points of view at the assembly 
clarified the issues for the 322 represen- 
tatives of the secular press, the 195 reli- 
gious journalists, the 76 reporters for 
the foreign press, and the 53 radio peo- 
ple, with opportunity for questions and 
answers and direct quotations. 

taft members, drawn from a variety 
of sources including headquarters of 
member Churches both in the USA and 
overseas, amounted to 376 persons. Of 
these, 105 were concerned with the op- 
eration of the Assembly, translating, in- 
terpreting, carrying messages, distribut- 
ing documents, etc.; and 72 were en- 
gaged in press room operations. 


The Assembly 
The Assembly of the World Council, 


presided over by six presidents, meets ap- 
proximately at six-year intervals. Be- 
tween times, the affairs of the World 
Council are conducted by the 90-member 
Central committee, which meets approx- 
imately once a year. The magic number 
“six”? is not entirely fortuitous, since as 
a practical matter it is found that six 
presidents provide fair coverage of the 
major religious traditions and six meet- 
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ings of the Central Committee provide 
a geographical distribution that neglects 
no major area of membership. 

At Evanston, the 502 delegates repre- 
sented 132 member Churches in 42 
countries, belonging to some 30 commun- 
‘ions. Other participants represented 47 
additional Churches and 12 additional 
countries raising the total to 179 and 
54 respectively. 

The role of the Assembly in the life 
of the Council is limited by its unwieldy 
size and by the infrequency of its meet- 
ings. It is the only World Council body 
on which every member Church is en- 
titled to representation and: on which it 
is possible to provide representation 
roughly proportionate to the communi- 
cant strength of the member Churches. 

At Evanston, the six presidents sat on 
a dais at the back of the speakers’ plat- 
form. Each of them came down from his 
exalted seat to preside at one or more of 
the sessions, but at other sessions the pre- 
siding officer was not one of the six. 

Giving a valedictory from the retiring 
presidents to the Assembly, Bishop Berg- 
grav of Norway remarked that, like the 
House of Lords, World Council presi- 
dents “did nothing in particular, and did 
it very well.” But, he added, they had 
even less power than the House of Lords 
because, ‘““when we voted, nobody turned 
around to count our votes.” 


Perspective 


In the world outside, Chicago pro- 
vided a timely series of gang killings, 
related to the tribulations of organized 
labor in the great and wicked city, the 
Babylon of the midwest. Grown-ups 
found in “pachuco” a new device for 
harrying teen-agers in general over the 
misdoings of a few. Dior’s new fashions 
threatened to reduce the feminine figure 
to the half-forgotten monstrosities of the 
20’s, immortalized in John Held car- 
toons. A hurricane named ‘“‘Carol” struck 
the East Coast and carried away the 
steeple of Old North Church from 
which the first beacon light of America’s 
struggle for independence once shone. 
The European Defense Community 
(EDC) went through its final agonies 
and died. [See U.S.A.] Baseball entered 
the last month of the season with a hot 
fight for the pennant in both leagues. 

Among all these things an urgent and 
cloistered debate over Christian hope, a 
vote on “shall” vs. ‘‘may,” the replace- 
ment of “rather than” by “as well as” 
— all the efforts of the World Council 
to achieve and express its mind on mat- 
ters remote from the common ken — 
might easily move the observer to laugh- 
ter or to tears depending on his degree 
of personal. involvement with-the frus- 
trations of divided Christendom. 

But, strangely enough, the total im- 
pact of the Assembly was anything but 
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News Room at EvANSTON 
For every delegate, 1% reporters. 


ridiculous. A million words went out 
from the press rooms and won their 
way into the public’s attention alongside 
the news of crime and politics and dis- 
asters and fashions and sports. 

The World Council of Churches is a 
fact. What it says and does, and what 
is said and done under its auspices, is 
front-page news all over the world. 
Whether its actual accomplishments 
measure up to the demands of the mo- 
ment is a question that, on balance, mat- 
ters less than the fact that a banner has 
been raised and a movement has begun. 

The banner that has been raised is the 
proclamation that Jesus Christ is God 
and Saviour, and that He is the Hope 
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Rev. Fred W. Putnam 
Pickets at McGaw Hatr 
For Dr. Hromadka, objection. 
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of the World. The movement that hz 
begun is a movement to regroup th 
scattered forces of His followers for 
concerted assault upon the forces of sit 
satan, and death. The story of the Evan 
ton Assembly is not the story of tk 
winning of a great victory in that wa 
fare. Rather, it is the story of the ha; 
eling of allies, the arguments over stra/ 
egy, the tentative efforts to define are; 
of agreement and disagreement, the voi) 
ing and overcoming of suspicions, tli 
jockeying for place and position, and a 
the other details which, scrutinized tc 
closely, might seem to tell on the side « 
despair rather than of hope. In the wor« 
of the message adopted at the Assembly) 
close: 

“We are not sufficient for these thing, 
But Christ is sufficient. We do not kno 
what is coming to us. But we know WE 
is coming. It is He who meets us eve: 
day and who will meet us at the end-' 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“Therefore we say to you: Rejoice » 
hope.” 


What the Assembly Did 


Actions taken and resolutions adopts 
by the Second Assembly of the Wor 
Council of Churches at Evanston we 
actually rather few and not of grey 
length, for the six long section reper 
running to about 5,000 words each wey 
merely received (with, however, nume 
ous amendments) and commended to t! 


Churches for study and report. 
The World Council Assembly: 


(1) Elected six presidents to ser? 
through the next meeting of the Assem> 
(2) Elected the 90-member Cents 
Committee. : 
(3) Adopted changes in rules, the m< 
controversial being the provision that) 
president is not immediately eligible » 
succeed himself. 
(4) Adopted a statement on Christi) 
Hope (“the main theme”) after lol 
study, deliberation, and argument. 
[These matters were reported in li 
week’s L.C., except for the conclusion 
debate and action on the main the 
which is reported in this week’s issue. || 
(5) Approved reorganization of t 
Council’s administrative structure and ¢ 
tails of relationships with the Internatio 
Missionary Council (See page 11). 


} 


The Council also adopted a messa 
(see text, p. +) and a half-dozen rey 
lutions which, unlike the section repo 
were intended to represent the cons: 
ered opinions of the Assembly itself. 

In other actions, the Assembly p 
pointed two subjects for ecumenical stu! 
as the result of debate which revea. 
important differences of opinion. One: 
these was the question of religious eq 
cation in the schools; the other was 1 
relationship of Judaism to Christia 
in the light of New Testament teachi 
concerning the “hope of Israel.” 
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.ppeal for Peace 


In an important resolution on world 
sace, the World Council called for “a 
2w spiritual climate in which a fresh 
art can be made by all governments 
ud peoples.”” The resolution called for: 


(1) The prohibition of all weapons of 
ass destruction, including atomic and hy- 
rogen bombs, with provision for interna- 
onal inspection and control; 

(2) The drastic reduction of all other 
‘rmaments ; 

(3) Assurance that no country will en- 
ize in or support “aggressive or subver- 
ve acts” in other countries. 


Included in the World Council’s plat- 


rm for world peace were also: 


(4) The assistance of underdeveloped 
yuntries in raising their standard of 
ving. 

(5) According to citizens of all coun- 
ies the right to “criticize or approve, as 
ynscience dictates.” 

(6) Removal by powerful nations of 
the yoke which now prevents other na- 
ons and peoples from freely determining 
leir Own government.” 

(7) The cessation of false propaganda, 
whether to defend a national policy or 
) criticize the practice of another gov- 
‘nment.” Such propaganda, the statement 
ud, “will increase international tension 
ad may contribute to war.” 

The statement called upon govern- 
ents and peoples “to continue to speak 

’ one another, to avoid rancor and 
alice, and to look for ways by which 
ar and suspicion may be removed.” It 
mecluded with a call upon all Christians 
erywhere to “join in prayer to almighty 
od, that He will guide the governments 
id the peoples in the ways of justice 
id peace.’ 


.ace Relations 
Member Churches of the World 


ouncil of Churches were called upon 
>the Assembly in a resolution on race 
lations to ‘“‘renounce all forms of segre- 
tion or discrimination and to work for 
eir abolition within their life and with- 
society.” 

‘In a_ strongly - worded resolution, 
/opted on recommendation of the Sec- 
mm on Intergroup Relations, delegates 
nounced ‘any form of segregation 
sed on race, color or ethnic origin’”’ as 
‘ontrary to the Gospel” and “incom- 
tible with the Christian doctrine of 
an and with the nature of the Church 
| Christ.” 

‘In doing so, the Assembly declared 
Jat it was “painfully aware’’ that, “in 
e realities of the contemporary world, 
jany Churches find themselves confront- 


; 
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JNING IN: {Prayers for peace are a natural human response 
| times when the world’s peace is threatened. But there are 

merous references to peace in the regular services of the 
‘wurch, as in the “Collect for Peace” at Evening Prayer (p. 31). 


ed by historical, political, social, and 
economic circumstances which may make 
the immediate achievement of this ob- 
jective extremely difficult.” 

However, it went on to point out that 
“the fellowship of the ecumenical move- 
ment’? is such as to offer to these 
Churches “the strength and encourage- 
ment to help them and individuals with- 
in them to overcome these difficulties 
with the courage given by faith, and with 
the desire to testify even more faithfully 
to our Master.” 

“From its very beginning,” the As- 
sembly’s resolution said, “the ecumenical 
movement by its very nature has been 
committed to a form of fellowship in 
which there is no segregation or dis- 
crimination. The Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches rejoices in this fact 
and confirms this practice as the estab- 
lished policy of the Council.” 

In a second resolution on racial equal- 
ity, the Assembly stressed the need of 
“securing for all the opportunities for the 
free exercise of responsible citizenship 
and for effective participation by way of 
franchise in both local and central gov- 
ernment activity.” 

It was further voted to refer this res- 
olution to Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
veneral secretary of the World Council, 
for assignment to the unit of the Council 
working in the area of racial tensions. 

In another action, the Assembly re- 
affirmed that “‘anti-semitic p*ejudice is 
incompatible with Christian faith,” and 


Dr. Benjamin Mays, famed Negro pres- 
ident of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., 
who presented the case against racial seg- 
regation to the Assembly, had a story to 
tell two days later. Seems he had re- 
ceived a number of letters from all over 
the country, mostly praising him for his 
stand, but a few objecting to it. One of 
the latter, airmailed from California, re- 
peated many of the usual clichés against 
fraternization of Whites and Negroes, cul- 
minating — Dr. Mays gleefully reported— 
in that super-cliché that is supposed to 
end all argument: 

“Would you like your daughter to marry 
a Negro?” 


recommended that the study of anti- 
semitism be “pressed forward.” It sug- 
gested that such a study should be under- 
taken by the Central Committee in con- 
junction with the International Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews. 

A final recommendation on this sub- 
ject was approved in principle by the 
Assembly and referred to the Central 
Committee for “sympathetic considera- 
tion.” It called for the establishment of 


ers, by individuals. 


a special organization to assist member 
Churches “in their efforts to bring the 
Gospel to bear more effectively upon 
relations between racial and_ ethnic 
groups.” 

It recommended that this organization, 
“preferably a department,” be set up by 
the Central Committee in consultation 
with the International Missionary 
Council. 


Religious Persecution 


The Assembly adopted two statements 
on religious persecution — one affirming 
sympathy with those who are persecuted 
and enother aimed at establishing the 
principle of religious liberty. Resolute 
efforts of individual delegates to point 
the finger of accusaticn at the Reman 
Catholic Church were defeated again 
and again by majority vote on amend- 
ments to these two statements. At last, 
Bishop Lilje of Hanover made a state- 
ment before the Assembly reciting the 
grim facts of murder of ministers and 
burning of churches in Colombia, but 
no resolution was adopted on this. subject. 

Greek Orthodox delegates, in speeches 
before the Assembly, had strongly pro- 
tested “proselytizing” by Protestant 
groups in Orthodox lands. The touchy 
subject of the relation between _prose- 
lytism and evangelism and religious lib- 
erty was referred to the Central Com- 
mittee for ecumenical study during the 
next six years. : 


The Message 


It appeared that the Assembly leader- 
ship suffered a major disappointment 
when the message of the World Council 
came to the floor. It was distributed for 
the delegates’ attention several days in 
advance of adoption, and was made the 
subject of an open hearing at which 
some 100 delegates and consultants made 
suggestions for improvement. But when 
Bishop Newbigin, the chairman of the 
drafting committee, presented the mes- 
sage in its supposedly final form, con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was expressed 
with both its phraseology and its sub- 
stance. A delegate who recommended 
cutting it in half was applauded, and the 
Assembly then began to make changes in 
each of the first five paragraphs. 

At last, Dr. Gaines M. Cook, execu- 
tive secretary of the Disciples of Christ, 
made a speech urging the Assembly to 
regard the Message as “above the cut 
and thrust of debate,’ and to take it as 
it was. His motion that amendments 
cease with paragraph five and that the 
message be adopted subject to polishing 
by the committee was passed by a good 


Some of these, like the petition of the Agnus Dei, “O Lamb of 
God, who takest away the sins of the world, grant us Thy 
peace” (p. 57) may be used frequently, as brief “arrow” pray- 
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majority, four or five to one. The Arch- 
bishop otf Canterbury, presiding, noted 
that the message had passed, but not 
unanimously . with a small minority 
in opposition . a very small minor- 
ity.... [he text of the message appears 
on page 4. 


SECTIONS 


A major part of the findings of the 
Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches ts to be found in the reports 
of its six sections, as revised in plenary 
sessions and finally “received for trans- 
mission to the Churches.” These sections, 


with their chairmen and_ secretaries, 
were: 
(1) Faith and Order. Archbishop 


Yngve Brilioth, Sweden, chairman; Dr. 
J. Robert Nelson, U. §. A., secretary. 

(2) Evangelism. Bishop R. C. Raines, 
U. S. A. (Methodist), chairman; Dr. 
R. W. Barstow, U.S. A., secretary. 

(eo) Social sOnestions. Dr. C. oe 
Patijn, Netherlands, chairman; Rev. 
Paul Abrecht, Germany, secretary. 

(4) International Affairs. Sir Ken- 
neth Grubb, Britain, chairman. 

(5) Intergroup Relations. Dr. Ros- 
well P. Barnes, U. 8. A., chairman; Dr. 
Norman Goodall, Britain, secretary. 

(6) The Laity. Dr. Kathleen Bliss, 
Britain, chairman; Dr. H. H. Walz, 
U.S. A., secretary. 

A sections coordinating group, consist- 
ing of the Chairman, secretary, and liaison 
officer of each section, was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Henry P. Van Du- 
sen, U.S. A., with Dr. Nils Ehrenstrom, 


Sweden, as secretary. 


FAITH AND ORDER 
A Catena of Gifts 


By CuLirrorp P. MorEHOUSE 


Possibly the most important single 
section report at Evanston was that on 
Faith and Order‘ for it represents a con- 
tinuation of studies begun at Lausanne 
in 1927, and continued through other 
world conferences on Faith and Order 
at Edinburgh in 1937 and Lund in 
1952. Faith and Order is, indeed, one 
of the two main streams of ecumenical 
concern that were merged in the for- 
mation of the World Council of Church- 
es at Amsterdam in 1948. 

Subject of the report received at the 
Evanston Assembly was “Our Oneness 
in Christ and our Disunity as Churches.” 
But this paper is by no means the end of 
the study; indeed the Faith and Order 
Commission, under chairmanship of 


Archbishop Yngve Brilioth of Sweden, 


TUNING IN: {Some kind of faith and order is a necessary 
part of the constitution of any body calling itself Christian. 
Thus faith and order are two vital areas of ecumenical interest. 
For the Anglican Communion the faith is that summed up in 
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was to assemble at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, September 
3d for five days of additional considera- 
tion of this and related subjects, and to 
plan next steps. 

Much progress has been made in the 
problems of Faith and Order in the 26 
years since the first world conference on 
this subject was held. Not only have 
significant steps to achieve unity been 
taken in various parts of the world, but 
the entire Christian world has been made 
increasingly conscious of the anomaly of 
a divided Church, if it be indeed the 
Body of Christ. The present paper was 
therefore able to acknowledge this sit- 


- uation in its introduction, and then to 


turn attention to the contemporary theo- 
logical situation and the prospects for 
future growth. No longer was the As- 
sembly willing to say simply, as at Am- 
sterdam, “We intend to stay together.” 
Rather, through this report, it went fur- 
ther and declared “beyond that, as the 
Holy Spirit may guide us, we intend to 
unite.” 

It must be recognized, however, that 
neither the World Council of Churches 
nor its Faith and Order Commission is 
intended to be an actual agency for the 
reunion of separated Christian bodies. 
The purpose of the World Council’s 
Faith and Order studies is rather to pro- 
vide a climate of theological research 
which may lead to better understanding 
among separated Christians, and a foun- 
dation upon which the leaders of all 
member Churches may build. 

Thus the introduction to the report 
stressed that the unity already existing 
among Christians “is no mere unity of 
sentiment,” but that it is “given to us 
by God as the Holy Spirit reveals to us 
what Christ has done for us.” It was 


offered “in the prayer that.if we, and the . 


Churches from which we come, strive 
earnestly to lay hold upon the meaning 
of that which is already given, the Spirit 
of God will open our eyes to still deeper 
understanding, and our hearts to still 
further enjoyment of the unity which is 
ours in Christ.” 

The partial realization of oneness in 
Christ was summed up in the first part 
of the report in this catena of common 
“gifts,” which, it was said, “do not be- 
long only to the Church of New Testa- 
ment days, nor are they reserved for the 
Church in some ideal state of affairs,” 
but are rather “in a real sense present 
possessions.”’ “hese are summarized: 


“We all wait upon one Father, through 
thezones Mliolyaspiritaesne: 

“We all read the Holy Scriptures and 
proclaim the Gospel from them... .” 

“We all receive His gift of Baptism... .” 


the two Creeds, the Apostles’ and the Nicene. 
Church order is episcopal, that is, it consists of the ministry 
bishops (episkopot), priests, and deacons, transmitted throug 
the laying on of hands by the bishop. : 


“We all hear His command to ‘do thi: 
and His word ‘This is My Body, this i 
My Blood’ in the sacrament of the Eucha 
rist, even whilst our celebration of th 
Lord’s Supper is not yet at one Table. 

“We all receive a ministry of the Wor 
and Sacraments, even whilst our ministrié 
are not yet recognized by all and not “ 
derstood in the same sense. 

“We are all called to be imitators 
Christ and to follow Him in moral ob 


” | 


dience.... 


Thus “the unity of the Church eve} 
now is a foretaste of the fullness th 
is to be.’ But “the very fact that, i 
every case, our benefit from these merci¢ 
is marred by our separation from eaci 
other, compels us now to examine ser 
ously how it is that our disunity < 
Churches contradicts our unity i 
Christ. 

The second part of the report analyz¢ 
the nature of the divisions amon 
Churches. Unlike the Lund reper) 
which gave much attention to the s 
called ‘‘non-theological factors,” 
present report is almost wholly cot 
cerned with the deeper aspects of thes 
logical differences. While many of they 
divisions “have been caused and are pe) 
petuated, to a large degree, by sinc 
concern for the Gospel,” we must n» 
“ask each other whether we do not =i 
when we deny the sole lordship of Choi: 
over the Church by claiming the viny 
yard for our own.” 

“The point at which we are unable # 
renounce the things which divide us, 5 
cause we believe that obedience to Ge 
Himself compels us to stand fast — tht 
is the point at which we come togeths 
to ask for mercy and light,” the repo’ 
pointed out. Then, perhaps  echois 
some statements made at the Anglica 
Congress in Minneapolis just before, t! 
observation was pointed up: 


“Concretely, this means that whe 
Churches, in their actual historical situ’ 
tions, reach a point of readiness and 
time of decision, then their witnessing mi 
require obedience unto death. . .. But whe 
Churches have been ready in this sense * 
die with Christ,’ they have found th 
He who raised Jesus from the dead |! 
faithful and powerful still.” . 


In the closing section, the report rais 
the question: “How are we to act in tl 
obedience of faith and hope in our oi 
Lord?” In reply, eight ways are sw 
gested “in which, being both united a: 
divided, we must all seek to be ob 
dient.” These were: 


(1) “In thanking God joyfully for © 
actual oneness He has given us in ¢ 
World Council of Churches, we must t 
to understand the theological implicatioi 
of this ecumenical fact and to impleme 
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in the concrete relations of neighbor 
hurches. .. 

(2) “We must all listen together in the 
idst of our disunity to our one Lord 
eaking to us through Holy Scripture... . 
(3) “We must consider frankly the in- 
ence of social and cultural differences 
yon the matters of faith and order which 
use divisions, and also perceive how the 
ents and developments of current history 
ake disunity a most urgent question... . 
(4) “We must speak the truth in love 
ith one another and practice that love 
wards those with whom we disagree. .. . 
(5) “We must learn afresh the impli- 
tions of the one Baptism for our sharing 
the one Eucharist... . 

(6) “We must seek to acknowledge be- 
ynd the bounds of our own church each 
inistry that preaches the Gospel of rec- 
iciliation as a means whereby Christ 
forms His saving deeds. Especially 
ed we to discover the meaning of the 
inistry of the laity for Christian unity... . 
(7) “We must bear witness together to 
ie Gospel of Him who has already over- 
yme our sins and divisions... . 

(8) “We cannot expect God to give us 
aity unless we prepare ourselves to re- 
ive His gift by costly and _ purifying 
‘ayer. To pray together is to be drawn 
wether... .” 


~The document closed with an affirma- 
on of purpose: 

“At Amsterdam we said that we in- 
nd to stay together. He has kept us 
gether. He has shown Himself again 
_our Hope. Emboldened by this Hope, 
e dedicate ourselves to God anew that 
‘e may enable us to grow together.” 
This Faith and Order report was not 
opted without vigorous debate and nu- 
‘erous amendments, both in the section 
eetings and in plenary session. Differ- 
Aces in viewpoint followed generally the 
atholic-Protestant and European-Amer- 
an divisions, but in the end there was 
remarkable level of agreement. 

The Eastern Orthodox delegates, how- 
er, presented a minority declaration 
itting forth their views. In it they com- 
ented on the main report: 


(“We have studied the document with 
nsiderable interest. It falls into three 
irts: the first contains an able exposition 
the New Testament doctrine of the 
nurch. The organic character of the 
njurch and her indissoluble unity with 
irist are adequately stressed in the docu- 
int. We feel that this at least provides 
hitful ground for further theological 
iboration. The second and third parts 
| the document deal with the divided 
ite of Christendom and suggest practical 
)ps toward union. It is our conviction 
jat it does not follow logically and con- 
jtently from the first part, and indeed 
‘we do actually accept the New Testa- 
int doctrine of the Church we should 
me to quite different practical conclu- 
‘ns which have been familiar to us Or- 
‘odox for centuries. The whole approach 
»the problem of reunion is entirely un- 
ceptable from the standpoint of the 
\thodox Church.” 
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The Orthodox conception of Church 
unity is then set forth at some length, 
in terms of “the complete restoration of 
the total faith and the total episcopal 
structure of the Church, which is basic 
to the sacramental life of the Church.” 
It also rejects “the notion that the 
Church herself, being the Body of Christ 
and the repository of revealed truth and 
the ‘whole operation of the Spirit,’ could 
be affected by human sin.” Finally, “we 
are bound to declare our profound con- 
viction that the Holy Orthodox Church 
alone has preserved in full and intact 
‘the faith once delivered unto the 
Saintss)”’ 


EVANGELISM 
New Methods 


From Press DispATCHES 
All that the Church does has evange- 


listic significance. So declared the report 
of the section on Evangelism, which was 
commended by the Assembly to the mem- 
ber Churches for study and appropriate 
action. 

Evangelism is concerned not only with 
“the bringing of persons to Christ as 
Saviour and Lord” in a personal rela- 
tionship, which is the traditional concept 
of evangelism, but also with: 


(1) The proclamation of the Gospel so 
“that it will transform the groupings and 
patterns of society . .. to the end that 
human institutions and structures may 
more nearly conform to the divine inten- 
tion, and respect the limiting prerogative 
of God.” 

(2) The bringing of persons “into the 
full life of the Church as expressed in a 
local congregation.” 


In an attempt to suggest new methods 
by which more persons outside the 
Church may be reached more effectively 
with the Gospel, the report lists seven 
creative possibilities of evangelism : 


(1) “Renewal” (or spiritual awaken- 
ing and strengthening) of the “inner” life 
of the individual and the congregation. 

(2) “Witnessing” laymen and women, 
who “are the missionaries of Christ in 
every secular sphere.” 

' (3) Christian education, providing each 
new generation with “the fresh presenta- 
tion of the Gospel.” 

(4) Chaplaincies, such as in hospitals, 
prisons, armed forces, industry, universi- 
ties, and schools. 

(5) Parish experiments, such as fellow- 
ship groups in neighborhoods and in occu- 
pational settings. 

(6) Media of mass communication so 
that Christianity may “permeate the gen- 
eral consciousness.” 

(7) More “realistic” training of the 
ministry, especially in industry and agri- 
culture. 

Considerable debate was given to the 


inclusion of some reference to teaching 
religion in public schools. After an 


amendment to this effect had been pro- 
posed by Canon Naylor of the Church 
of England in Canada, various American 
delegates, including Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam and_ Episcopal 
Church layman Charles P. Taft, op- 
posed it. 

Then Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 
(Presbyterian) spoke against his fellow 
American delegates, saying that the is- 
sue involved deep and fundamental ques- 
tions revolving around the nature of 
God and of the educational process. The 
final result was the omission of the sub- 
ject from the report, with the promise 
that it would receive further study. 

The main report declared that the 
Christian Church’s witness is weakened 
by divisions within the Church and by 
other barriers. Consequently, the Church 
will strive for unity, for removal of 
racial and other barriers, and for cor- 
rection of social injustice. 

The report outlines four demands 
placed upon those seeking to communi- 
cate with those outside the life of the 
Church: 

(1) They must engage in an “en- 
counter” with the world, especially in 
dealing with workers and intellectuals. 

(2) The Christian message must be 
directly applied to the problems which 
the individual faces in his daily life. 

(3) The verbal word of evangelism 
must be accompanied by “‘works of serv- 
ice and compassion” so that the life of 
faith may be seen in actual deeds. 

(4) Bible study is needed to strength- 
en the individual’s faith sufficiently to 
make it contagious. 

The revival of ancient religious faiths, 
especially in Asia, and the rise of new 
ideologies present serious challenges to 
evangelism, the report stated. In many 
cases, the hope which some of these new 
and revived faiths seem to present for 
changing oppressive social conditions pro- 
vides a strong appeal to the people. 

The relation of evangelism to Christ’s 
second coming was dealt with in the last 
section of the report: 


“The tragedy of the world is that it 
knows no Judge, no Lord of history. To 
the Church it is given to know that man 
is not condemned to an endless succession 
of meaningless nights and days, to never 
completed toil, to uncomforted mourning 
or ever-disillusioned hoping. It possesses, 
or rather is possessed by, the hope of a 
glorious fulfillment. 

“Tn this hope we are saved and by it 
we live, considering ‘the sufferings of this 
present time not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us. The time of evangelism will not last 
forever; it will be succeeded by the time 
of the Kingdom fulfilled. The good news 
will not remain forever a promise made: 
It will become a promise kept. The Gospel 
will not be the knowledge of the privi- 
leged few: it will be revealed to all. Seeing 
in a glass darkly will not be our ultimate 
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vision of God: we will know even as we 
are known until we say, ‘We are complete 
hal bhog ees 


NOGCIE LY, 
A Criterion 


The report of Section III, on the 
Responsible Society, was presented to the 
Assembly by Dr. C. L. Patijn of the 
Netherlands, director in the ministry of 
foreign affairs of his country and a mem- 
ber of the Reformed Church. The report 
marked a growing maturity on the 
Christian approach to economic matters 
in more than one particular—both in 
sounder theological foundations and in a 
more balanced view of the realities of 
economic life. 

When the report came before the As- 
sembly, Bishop John Peter of the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary spoke on 
behalf of his delegation: 


“Tt is not easy in the present situation 
to reach a2 common understanding on these 
subjects. And such an understanding has 
not been reached. It is not easy to say the 
same thing and’ to mean the same things. 
We of the Hungarian delegation are nev- 
ertheless ready to vote in favor of this 
document.” 


Their reason for doing so, he said, was 
that it was “a good and new starting 
point”? from which to reach “a better 
and more concrete understanding be- 
tween the Churches of East and West.” 
‘The Bishop said that the best part of the 
document was the questions asked in the 
section about tensions between Commu- 
nists and non-Communists. 

This section read: 


“Christians in Communist and non-Com- 
munist countries are called to hold each 
other in special brotherly concern and 
prayer across all barriers. Those of us in 
non-Communist lands affirm our unity 
with these Churches in the ecumenical 
fellowship and the bond of the Spirit, and 
our confidence in their loyalty to Christ. 
We rejoice with them in the Christian 
witness which they make in these new 
circumstances and seek to understand and 
affirm our fellowship with them in their 
temptations and in their Christian hope, 
for this witness and these temptations are 
relevant also to our social responsibility. 
Therefore we are presented with a number 
of questions which challenge Christians in 
Communist as well as in non-Communist 
countries in different ways. All Christians 
must wrestle with the following questions 
which are urgent in a special way in Com- 
munist lands. 

“(1) What are the ways and what is 
the content of Christian witness in the 
face of atheistic ideologies? 

“(2) What is the social significance of 
the existence of the Church as an inclu- 
sive worshipping and evangelistic commu- 
nity? How can the life of the congregation 
in all its forms, including its pastoral and 
social work, affect society? How does the 
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Church’s teaching ministry relate to state 
education under a Communist regime? 

“(3) What reforms are necessary in 
the life and structure of the Church? 
What are the values and dangers of agree- 
ments between Church and State? 

“(4) At what points can the Church 
and Christians codperate with governments 
in their plans for social reconstruction? 
What are the limits of this codperation? 
How does Christian social responsibility 
avoid both surrender to Communism and 
the temptations of a negative resistance? 

“(5) What new forms of prophetic min- 
istry are required? How far are public 
statements by the Church on social ques- 
tions effective? 

‘“(6) What Christian witness can 
Church members bear in their daily work? 
What is the place of suffering in Christian 
social witness? 

“(7) What, if any, is the Church’s re- 
sponsibility for standards of truth in all 
fields? For pre-Communist social and cul- 
tural traditions? What is the relation be- 
tween a Christian demand and a Com- 
munist demand for repentance for past so- 
cial injustices?” 

“The following questions are especially 
urgent for Christians in non-Communist 
countries: 

“(1) What are the special temptations 
of the Church in a traditional ‘Christian 
society ?’ 

“(2) Does secularism in the non-Com- 
munist world differ from the materialism 
in the Communist world? 

“(3) What is the content of Christian 
witness toward the large mass of secular- 
ized people? How far is this secularization 
due to the class nature of the Church 
and the accommodation of its life and 
message to bourgeois interests and values? 
What reforms in the life of the Church 
are necessary to meet these challenges? 

“(4) How far are the Churches in non- 
Communist lands genuinely prophetic in 
their relation to society and the State? 

“(5) What is the responsibility of the 
Churches in non-Communist lands for the 
cultivation of traditions of freedom and 
community over against the growing pres- 
sure toward social conformity ?” 


Professor V.:E. Devadutt of India 
said the report paid not enough atten- 
tion to the farmer. Indeed, as other 
speakers pointed out, there was a very 
thin sprinkling of delegates connected 
with any branch of production or distri- 
bution of the world’s goods. 

(A breakdown of the Assembly mem- 
bership showed that the 502 included 
383 clergy and theologians, 44 women, 
and 75 laymen, many of whom were 
lawyers, educators, or public servants. 
The only American representative of 
organized labor was Michael Budzanoski 
of the Episcopal Church delegation. ) 

Nevertheless, the section report 
showed advancing ecumenical under- 
standing both of the relation of theology 
to economics and of the economic process 
itself. 

On the meaning of 
Society” 


“the Responsible 


‘Responsible society’ is not an alterna 
tive social or political system, but a cri 
terion by which we judge all existing sc 
cial orders and at the same time a stand 
ard to guide us in the specific choices w 
have to make. Christians are called to liv 
responsibly, to live in response to God 
act: of redemption in Christ, in any so 
ciety, even within the most unfavorab]l 
social structures.” 


On the role of government: 


“While the State is sometimes the ene 
my of freedom, under many circumstance 
the State is the only instrument which ca 
make freedom possible for large sector 
of the population. The State is not th 
source of social justice, but it must be it 
guardian, ready if necessary to accept re 
sponsibility to counteract depression o 
inflation and to relieve the impact of u 
employment, industrial injury, low wages 
and unfavorable working conditions, sic 
ness and old age. But in doing so the Sta 
remains the servant, not the lord of soc:a 
justice. 

“In contradistinction to actions of th 
State, it is the task of the non-govery 
mental sectors in economic life to be ¢h 
guardian of responsible private action 
society.” 


On the inadequacy of 19th centum 
categories for - understanding econora) 


life: 


“Disputes about ‘capitalism’ and ‘social 
ism’ disguise the more important issues 
the field of economic and social polic 
Each word is applied to many differety 
social forms and economic systems. It © 
not the case that we have merely a choio 
between two easily distinguishable typé 
of economic organization. .. . | 

“In some countries the ‘welfare sta® 
or the ‘mixed economy’ suggests a ney 
pattern of economic life; others may ¢ 
regarded as ‘capitalist,’ but the capitalisi 
of today is very different from the capitat 
ism of even 20 or 30 years ago. | 

“The Churches have been properly eri# 
cal of monopolistic practices, and of tl 
effects of many irresponsible business prar 
tices on people and society generally. Bil 
they also need to understand and lay stre 
on the valuable contribution which ¢ 
skilled executive has to make to societ 
irrespective of the form of ownership b 
organization. At its best the business sy 
tem has provided incentives for the r 
sponsible initiative and hard work whi 
produces economic progress, and has ew 
bodied the wisdom of decentralized det 
sions and widely distributed power. The 
are virtues needed in any system.” 


However, Christianity is not uneritic 
of private enterprise: 


“There are a number of places whe 
our Christian concern for society makes 
uneasy about the existing situation. . . 

“(1) We can never forget the warnirc 
in the Bible about the dangers to ¢ 
rich man. 

“(2) Not only increased production F 
a stronger regard for equity in the dist: 
bution of wealth and income is also + 
quinedstnsenss 
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en Most Powerful 
Che influence of the World Council 


nternational policy is exerted through 
Commission of the Churches on In- 
national Affairs (CCIA), an agency 
both the WCC and the International 
ssionary Council. A list of the 100 
n most powerful in the affairs of 
ions would necessarily include the 
ector of this agency, the Rev. Dr. O. 
sderick Nolde, a minister of the Uni- 

Lutheran Church who also finds 
le to serve as dean of a seminary. 
franklin D. Roosevelt is said to have 
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Dr. Nope 
Like and unlike the Pope. 


ed Joseph Stalin once upon a time 
ether it would be well to invite the 
pe to sit in on the peace conference. 
lin is alleged to have replied: “And 
vy many divisions are there in the 
de’s army?” 

uike the Pope, Dr. Nolde has no divi- 
is to establish his position at the 
ference table. Unlike the Pope, he 
s not even have a well-organized and 
dient religious constituency to back 
his opinions, since the World Council 
omposed of many different Churches 
h varying attitudes toward world 
blems. The power of the CCIA is 
ply the power of extraordinary 
wledge and understanding of inter- 
ional issues, plus the patience, de- 
ament, and disciplined idealism of 
‘istian faith. 

n his report to the Assembly on 
rust 20th, Dr. Nolde described the 
w and more direct methods” being 
eloped by the CCIA to bring the 
‘istian faith to bear upon interna- 
al affairs in the hope of averting the 
rors of a third world war. 
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“The structure which has progressive- 
ly developed,” Dr. Nolde said, “involves 
contacts on the one hand with represen- 
tative Christian leaders around the world 
and on the other hand with intergovern- 
mental and other official organs where 
policies are shaped and decisions made. 
The 45 members of the CCIA, two- 
thirds of whom are laymen with special- 
ized competence and experience in inter- 
national affairs, come from 27 countries. 
Whereas there were only two national 
commissions in 1946, 21 are now co- 
operating with the CCIA, their impact 
on their own governments varying in 
accordance with specific national cir- 
cumstances. 


“Additional contacts with the Churches 
are maintained through special correspond- 
ents. Thus lines run out from the offices 
of the CCIA to many parts of the world 
for prompt consultation or for transmis- 
sion of information. By this means the 
CCIA seeks to keep informed about vary- 
ing Christian points of view sometimes 
involving sharp differences, and to deduce 
where possible a common line of ac- 
tion. 

“Because CCIA members have worked 
on international problems for a number of 
years, they have come to know personally 
many governmental officials and members 
of the UN secretariat. They can bring 
important concerns of the Churches to the 
attention of these officers and, in fact, 
their counsel is frequently sought.” 


The UN Peace Observation Commis- 
sion is one of the achievements to be 
credited to the CCIA. Dr. Nolde told 
all that can now be told of a remarkable 
Korean episode when he said: ‘‘An ofh- 
cer of the CCIA flew to Seoul at the 
time when President Syngman Rhee and 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Wal- 
ter Robinson were conferring on armis- 
tice arrangements in Korea.” 

Other chapters of the work of the 
CCIA have been written at the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Berlin, the 
Geneva Asiatic Conference, and at dis- 
cussions with Church leaders and gov- 
ernmental officials in Oslo, Stockholm, 
Paris, and Bonn; in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines, and Japan. 

Accordingly, the statements of the 
World Council of Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs are modified by the sober- 
ing fact that the Council has an appreci- 
able influence and responsibility in the 
field. Rhetorical denunciations and sim- 
ple idealism are alike inadequate. 

The main findings of the 19-page 
report of the section on International 
Affairs were implemented in one of the 
few resolutions adopted by the Assembly 
—the appeal for “a fresh start” upon the 
problems of world peace. 

The section report firmly asserted that 
the nations should try to “live together”’ 
without resort to war, though recogniz- 


ing that any attempts to build peace on a 
lower platform than the reconciliation 
of man to God may prove to be “but 
frail expedients in a world which has 
not yet become subject to the power of 
the Cross.” 


NG EG OU 
Pulling no Punches 


“Separation solely on the grounds of 
race is abhorrent in the eyes of God.” 
So declared the nine-page report of Sec- 
tion V on Inter-Group Relations which 
was accepted by the World Council As- 
sembly in plenary session and commended 


Fr. RAYNES 
Should, not may. 


to the member Churches of the World 
Council for study. 

Pulling no punches in castigating seg- 
regation and in declaring the duty of the 
Churches in grappling with the problem, 
the report said that no greater oppor- 
tunity has ever been offered the Church 
“‘to be the creative instrument of our God 
of love in a restless and changing world 
and the faithful servant of our Lord 
who is its hope.” 

For the Christian, the only hope for 
a permanent solution to racial and ethnic 
tensions, the report emphasized, lies in 
the Gospel, and especially in ‘Jesus 
Christ, who revealed God as Father and 
who died for all men, reconciling them 
to God and to each other by His Cross.” 

The section’s report was the result of 
many hours of deliberation by a prepara- 


tory committee before the Assembly and 


of 12 hours of group discussion during 
the Assembly. Some parts of the state- 
ment were revised again and again to 
achieve as close a unanimity as possible. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council of 
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Churches, and a delegate from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the USA, presented 
the report as chairman of Section V. 

Dr. C. P. Brink of Johannesburg 
made a statement in behalf of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa, 
which practices apartheid (segregation). 

Although the report might, for some 
Churches, prejudice the issues at stake 
so that “fruitful action by them would 
be jeopardized,” he said, nevertheless, the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa would neither offer an amend- 
ment nor vote against the report. 

A suggestion by the Rev. Raymond 
Raynes, Father Superior of the Com- 


munity of the Resurrection, Yorkshire, 
England, that the word “should,” be 
substituted for the word “may,” in a 


sentence dealing with a minister’s duty 
to advise young people on both the 
“potential richness” and the “painful 
consequences in some situations,” of 
inter-racial marriages, was adopted. 


ALLY 
What Is Work? 


Ideas are not always easily translat- 
able. For example, a layman’s vocation 
becomes in French his wie professionelle, 
losing in the process the implication that 
vocation is a response to a call from God. 

However, the report of Section VI, 
on The Laity: the Christian in His 
Vocation, emphasized the importance of 
“bridging the gulf that seems to exist be- 
tween the faith and worship of many 
lay people and the work which they do 
during the week.” 

The area of work is not merely one 
in which the individual soul has an op- 
portunity for “evangelism,” and “‘per- 
sonal witness,” said the report, presented 
by Dr. Kathleen Bliss of the Church 
of England. “The Christian layman will 

. . regard his job itself as a matter in 
which he may directly serve his Lord.’ 

As is characteristic of most modern 
attempts to state a theology of work, the 
report was a free-wheeling philosophical 
effort unrelated to the biblical concept 
of work as a curse resulting from Adam’s 
fall. 

Work is, the report said: (1) a way 
of making a living; (2) a service ren- 
dered to society; (3) an expression of 
the desire to “‘create new forms of being 
and value.” At this point, it was noted 
that biblical writers “shrink from speak- 
ing of man’s work as creative. This kind 
of work becomes demonic in its mighty 
achievements as soon as men trust in 
their own power to re-create the world 
by means of their scientific and technical 
skill. Yet, properly understood, a man’s 
spontaneous joy in his creative caries is a 
sign of that freedom for which creation 
longs and . .. that man shall subdue the 
earth and have dominion over it.” 
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“The real battles of the faith today are 
being fought in factories, shops, offices, 
and farms, in political parties and gov- 
ernment agencies, in countless homes, in 


the press, radio and television, in the 
relationship of nations.” 
However, “Millions of men who 


know they belong in the world and 
speak its language and who are also 
faithful Church members are still look- 
ing for the Church that will stand be- 
side them as they work.” On the whole, 
the Church seemed uninterested and un- 
informed in this vital sphere. 

The report recommended that lay 
people make a concerted effort to under- 
stand and act upon the implications of 
the Christian faith in their workday life. 


MAIN THEME 
A Vehicle Called Hope 


By Crirrorp P. MorEHOUSE 


After two weeks of discussion, first in 
groups and then in three plenary ses- 
sions, and after five drafts, a statement 
on the main theme—‘“‘Christ the Hope of 
the World’—was finally adopted by the 
second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Evanston August 28th. 
It is designed to accompany the 51-page 
repert of an advisory commission [L.C., 
July 18th], and to be sent to the member 
Churches for their study and comment. 
With these two documents will be a 
precis of the discussions, to be prepared 
by the World Council staff after ad- 
journment of the Assembly. 

Surprisingly, the final statement is 
remarkably good; though it is unique, 
as the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry pointed 
out, in being a document hammered out 
almost entirely through debate of 600 
delegates in plenary sessions. 

There is, however, also a minority 
report, made by the delegates of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church to set forth 
their views. An effort by Bishop Bayne 
of Olympia, with the support of mem- 
bers of several Anglican and other dele- 
gations, to have the Orthodox report 
transmitted with the majority statement, 
was defeated when his proposal, lumped 
with ten supposedly “minor” amend- 
ments, was referred to the drafting com- 
mittee. The committee did not include it 
in its final draft. 

When the draft statement on the main 
theme was introduced in a plenary ses- 
sion by Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, 
Germany (Chairman of the drafting 
committee), on Wednesday of the second 
week, it expressed profound gratitude 
for the work of the advisory commission, 
but went on to criticize it rather ex- 
tensively. Specifically, it noted that ‘‘the 
report lacks the note of joyous affirma- 
tion and radiant expectancy which should 
mark a statement of the Christian hope.” 


It also registered * ‘significant agreement 

about four omissions in the report: | 
(1) The present work of the Hol 

Spirit in the Church and the world. 

(2) Specific reference to “signs c 
hope.” 

(3) Adequate treatment of the prol 
lem of natural theology and cosmic r¢ 
demption. 

(4) A statement of the New Test 
ment concept of the ultimate fulfillmer 
of God’s promises to the people of ancier; 
Israel and the consequent special respor 
sibility of the Church of Christ for 4 
proclamation of the hope in Christ to tk 
Jews. 

It was soon apparent, however, thz 
there was no “significant agreement 
about these omissions, or their furthe 
elaboration in the draft statement. 

Immediately after presentation of th 
draft, the Eastern Orthodox presente 
their minority declaration, stating th: 


standpoint of the Orthodox Church.” | 

Prompt support for the Orthodox oi 
sition came from the Bishop of Durham 
who declared that the Orthodox do n« 
stand alone in radical criticism of +f 
statement. The Bishop, Dr. 
Ramsay, one of the foremost Anglia 
theologians, deplored the lack of er 
consideration of the doctrine of creat <j 
and the vision of God. The statement 
he said, would advertise the inadequig 
of the original report, and he would ie 
that he would have to direct the atten 
tion of his clergy instead to the “‘glorivt 
statement” of the Orthodox. 

From that point onward, for the be 
ter part of two hours, amendments am 
substitutes came thick and fast. On 
the skill of the Archbishop of Cante! 
bury, who was presiding, kept the A 
sembly from bogging down in its ow 
verbosity. Criticisms ranged from o| 
jection to a single word buried deep | 
the body of the text, to the lament | 
one orator from Australia who missé 
the “sound of trumpets’’ in its proclam: 
tion of the Christian hope. 

All of the four “omissions” came u 
der criticism, but the one referring © 
the Jews drew the strangest coalition | 
opposition from widely differing motive 
The Copts of Egypt felt that to mentic 
the Jews would seem to be taking sidi 
against the Arabs in the Middle Easte’ 
political impasse, while the Bishop 
Jerusalem thought it would weaken t 
relations of the Church with the Jew 
of modern Israel. Charles P. Taft — 
the U. S. A. opposed the reference 
cause it might offend Jewish friends 
this country. Others, however, claimii 
that the conversion of the Jews is a de® 
nite part of the New Testament, andi 
necessary prelude to the second comi! 
of Christ, were insistent that this om 
sion be rectified. 
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The whole question of intercommun- 
yn was interjected into the statement 
yhen an amendment inserted ‘“‘denomina- 
jons’”’ in a sentence praising the sharing 
f sacramental life across the barriers of 
lass and race, culture and wealth. This 
vas later deleted, as inappropriate to this 
locument. 

By the time of the evening session, 
3ishop Lilje’s committee had produced 
. second draft of the document, incor- 
orating many of the proposed changes; 
yut this fared as badly as the first draft. 
\ theological paragraph inserted by Pro- 
essor Thomas F. orrance, brilliant 
oung theologian of the Church of Scot- 
and (Presbyterian), met with wide 
pproval, but various efforts to add to 
t subtract from the alleged “‘signs of 
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‘pe’ met with indifferent success. Two 
iforts of Dr. H. P. Van Dusen, presi- 
ent of Union Theological Seminary, 
yew York, and a member of the dele- 


‘tsks on Thursday, but was not acted 
on. Instead, delegates were asked to 
‘/bmit amendments in writing directly 
the drafting committee. Many did 
©), and on the basis of these a fourth 
_jaft, with proposed amendments indi- 
_\ted, was prepared. 

The fourth draft was presented after 
| day in which the only action taken was 
“behind-the-scenes” hearings and dis- 
© ssions. At this stage the proposed 
tement almost met sudden death, when 
‘jshop Anders Nygren, of the Church 
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of Sweden, moved to dispense with 
altogether and merely to send the report 
of the advisory commission to the 
Churches without comment. This mo- 
tion was narrowly defeated. 

The Assembly also passed an amend- 
ment offered by several delegations from 
the Near East to delete a passage refer- 
ring to the conversion of the Jews. Ten 
so-called “minor amendments’—one of 
them Bishop Bayne’s proposed inclusion 
of the Orthodox statement—were re- 
ferred without debate to the steering 
committee, with power to act. The pre- 
siding officer, Dr. Fry, stated that these 
amendments were primarily editorial. 

A dramatic episode was the presenta- 
tion by Dr. Farid Audeh, a clergyman in 
Anglican orders but representing the 
Evangelical Churches in Syria, of the 
amendment to delete the passage on con- 
version of the Jews. ‘This was presented 
on behalf of delegates of the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, of the Coptic 
Church of Egypt, and of the Evangelical 
Churches in Syria and Lebanon. It was 
supported by a long telegram from Dr. 
Charles Malik, who had left the As- 
sembly the previous day, correcting a 
misunderstanding of his position. Dr. 
Malik, delegate to the United Nations 
from Lebanon and a member of the Or- 
thodox Church, wired: 


“There is no evidence whatsoever that 
the Pauline doctrine about the Jews im- 
plies an earthly kingdom for the Jews at 
the end of time. The rise or fall of such 
a kingdom after Jesus Christ is a fact of 
political history only and is subject to the 
laws of history and has nothing to do 
either with eschatology or Christian theol- 
ogy. 

“IT therefore repudiate any implication 
from any statement that any political event 
concerning the Jews is grounded in the 
Bible or in Christian hope.” 


Dr. Audeh repeated the charge made 
previously by the Rev. Father Makari 
As-suriani of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church that the words would imply 
“that this Assembly has taken a partisan 
position in a serious international dis- 
pute.” 

The passage under discussion expressed 
desire for “a statement of the New 
Testament concepts of the ultimate ful- 
fillment of God’s promises to the people 
of ancient Israel, and the consequent 
special responsibility of the Church of 
Jesus Christ for the proclamation of the 
hope of Christ to the Jews.” 

Observers believe that the statement 

was desired especially by delegates hold- 
ing that Christian hope i is in the end of 
the world. Belief in the conversion of 
the Jews and their restoration to a king- 
dom in Palestine is often associated with 
such a view. Inclusion of the disputed 
passage in the document would have 
slanted it in favor of the “Second Com- 
ing’ conception of Hope. 


Dr. Aziz Suryal Atiya, president of 
the Higher Institute of Coptic Studies 
at Cairo (describing himself as “only 
an ignorant university professor’), also 
spoke in favor of the motion to delete 
the disputed passage. A delegate from 
the Netherlands spoke against the amend- 
ment. 

The chair was unable to determine the 
vote by a show of hands. On the second 
vote, tellers counted hands, but there was 
still uncertainty. The chairman then ex- 
plained again in English the action that 

was being taken, and Bishop Lilje ex- 
plained in German 

On the third attempt a count was 
made of the rising vote. The amendment 
carried 195 to 150 and the passage was 
deleted from the statement. 
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BisHop Litje 
From 3 to 5 AM, corrections accepted. 


The other major debate was over a 
passage listing certain “tokens of hope’’ 
visible in the world today. It referred 
to “the steadfastness of Christian men 
and women in their daily work and their 
courage in times of trouble,’ and to a 
society which seeks to recognize human 
dignity where there is effort to 
banish hunger, war and despair. 

The disputed passage essentially fa- 
vored the so-called “activist” view of 
Christian hope held by many American 
Protestant delegates. It was opposed by 
German and other delegates who believe 
that the only evidence of hope is a sign 
of the end of the age or the Second 
Coming. 

Dr. Harold L. Yochum, president of 
Capital University at Columbus, Ohio, 
and a delegate of the American Lutheran 
Church, proposed the amendment and 
spoke in its behalf. He defended the 
amendment on grounds of shortening the 
Statement, and made no theological ar- 
gument. Mr. Taft (Episcopal layman 
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from Cincinnati), spoke against the 
amendment. This passage ‘‘contains what 
I would have been gladdest to see in” 
the statement, Mr. Taft said. 

The motion to delete the passage lost 
by a sizable majority. 

’ Dr. Van Dusen, who was in the chair, 

then closed the debate and re-committed 
the document to Bishop Lilje’s drafting 
committee to put into final form. If 
anyone had minor corrections, he said, 
they should take them in person to the 
drafting committee “between 3 and 5 
AM, when they do their work.” 

The fifth and final draft of the state- 
ment was brought in on Saturday, and 
was read to the Assembly by Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry. It was immediately ap- 
parent that, although it was impossible 
to satisfy everyone, the document had 
been greatly improved in style and con- 
tent, and many (though not all) of the 
amendments that had appeared to have 
substantial support were included in the 
final draft. 

The effectiveness of Dr. Fry’s voice 
and emphasis in reading contributed sub- 
stantially to the satisfaction of the as- 
sembly with the final draft. The assembly 
applauded his presentation, and without 
further debate, the report was adopted 
by a large majority. 

No doubt it will be found, like the re- 
port that it will accompany, “a creative 
and provocative ecumenical statement of 
Christian hope for this day.”’ But most 
laymen will feel that the proclamation of 
“Christ, the Hope of the World,” might 
well have stood on its own feet as a note 
of Christian victory, rather than been 
made to serve as a vehicle for a variety of 
different and often contradictory theo- 
logical opinions. 


DELEGATES 
From Behind the Curtain 


By CitrFrorp P. MorEHOUSE 


Center of interest for much of the 
press and public at Evanston was the 
group of about 15 delegates from three 
countries behind the Iron Curtain — 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. What part would they take 
in the Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches? Would they be media for 
the attempted infiltration of Communism 
into American’ Christianity? Would 
they be afraid to talk freely? Or would 
they perhaps have their views modified 
by exposure to the free interchange of 
ideas in the surroundings of a comfort- 
able American suburb? 

The answers could not easily be given. 
But the first thing that surprised press 
and public alike was the easy way in 
which the delegates accepted their breth- 
ren from Iron Curtain countries, not as 
exponents of an alien philosophy but as 


brethren in Christ. All the facilities of 
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the Assembly were open to them, and 
they took part freely in the work of 
committees, sections, and groups. With 
some restraint, but still with a great 
deal of candor, they expressed themselves 
in plenary sessions, and even in press con- 
ferences. And their answers to pertinent 
questions were by no means uniform, nor 
apparently dictated by political consider- 
tions. 

Principal object of curiosity and center 
of controversy was Bishop John Peter, 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church. 
Advance rumor, and testimony before a 
Congressional committee, had it that he 
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BisHop PETER 
The press conference was cancelled. 


was actually a Communist “plant,” to 
keep an eye on the rest of the Hungarian 
delegation, headed by Bishop Albert 
Bereczky. Certain it is that he rose rapid- 
ly from an obscure position to a high 
ecclesiastical post, that he sits in the 
Communist-dominated Hungarian Par- 
liament, and that he appears to have suc- 
ceeded his nominal superior, Bishop 
Bereczky, as spokesman for Hungarian 
Protestants. It was reported, too, that 
his was the only visa that contained re- 
strictions limiting him to travel directly 
to and from Evanston, and to participa- 
tion in official activities of the Council. 

So strictly was this visa limitation re- 
garded that a press conference scheduled 
for Bishop Peter was cancelled. How- 
ever, reporters submitted a long list of 
questions in writing, and to these Bishop 
Peter eventually gave a written reply. 
Some of these questions and answers are 
worth reporting verbatim: 


Q. Are you a member of the Communist 
party? A. It would be impossible. 

Q. Is there any other sense of the word 
in which you could properly be called a 
Communist? A. Properly speaking, I could 
not be called so. 


Q. Can one be a Communist and a 
Christian at the same time? A. Yes, in 4 
certain sense of the word. 

Q. Is it true that you have informed 
on clergymen, resulting in their entrap+ 
ment, imprisonment, or execution? (A 
witness before the Bentley Committee, the 
Rey: Laszlo Vatai, who escaped from 
Hungary in 1947, charged that Bishop 
Peter had been picked as an Assembht 
delegate because he was an informer.), 
A. No, it is not true. 

Q. If not, what is your explanation of 
the stories to the effect that you have done 
so? A. Those authorities which released 
such statements have false information. 

Q. Are Hungarian Christians satisfied 
and contented under Communist govern- 
ment? Do they feel that it is compatible 
with their religion and that it provides a4 
reasonable atmosphere in which it cam 
flourish? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you free, from Christian convic- 
tions and principles, to criticize the govern 
ment publicly... ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any fears of reprisals 
on your return home in consequence of) 
anything you might say here? A. No. 


In an early statement before a plenary 
session of the Assembly, Bishop Peter 
brought greetings from the member: 
Churches in Hungary, which have done 
a great deal of preparatory work 7 
studying the questions on the agenda; 

“Yes, we came from the other side «4 
the world,” said Bishop Peter, “but new 
from eee side of the Church At 
home, and here, too, we proclaim against 
all divisions and tensions the unbreakabie 
oneness of the Church. It is in the con: 
science of our fellowship — yes it was 
in joy and readiness to talk to you—thati 
we came here. He continued: 


“In the present moment it would net 
suit the spirit of our gathering to touch 
any details of those experiences whiclg 
have almost overshadowed these feelings 
of ours since we arrived on this side ey 
the world. On the contrary, I wish te 
thank you in the name of our delegatior 
for the profound signs of love we experi+ 
ence here whenever we meet gathering: 
of Church delegates. You know that ij 
is not always easy to understand eaclhi 
other in the actual world situation, but thé 
very fact of our staying together is ong 
of the encouraging signs of the realizatior 
that in the Churches we already do live i ft 
the effective powers of our Lord’s coming 
world. It is His loving power that bind 
us together and that enables us to remaizi 
together in confronting the most crucial 
issues of the life of Churches and o} 
nations.’ 


, / 
After paying tribute to the Worle 
Council of Churches, and recalling thy 
recent visit of the Bishop of Chicheste’ 
and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft to Hungary of 
its behalf, Bishop Peter observed: 


“We are aware of the fact that in ow 
contacts with you, most of the urgent ini 
ternational problems are involved. In thi! 
connection, I realize that we, coming’ from 
the other side of the world, are temptee 
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) represent to you not only the message 
| the Church, but also the way of life 
e are learning to practice. On the other 
and, we often feel that you, living on 
is side of the world, are tempted to rep- 
ssent not only the message of the Word 
f God but also the way of life to which 
Ju are accustomed. We have to learn in 
ie World Council of Churches to speak 
1 political and social issues with more 
cumenical-mindedness and in a more ecu- 
ienical language.” 


-More outspoken was Dr. Guenther 
acob, general superintendent of a large 
umber of Protestant congregations in 
ve Soviet zone of Germany. It was re- 
orted that Dr. Jacob had first been 
enied by the East German authorities 
srmission to attend the Assembly, but 
iat they had later granted permission. 
Dr. Jacob said that the East German 
overnment’s promises to Churches under 
hat he termed the ‘‘new line” had been 
pt — “up to now” — and that “‘things 
‘e much easier for Churches under the 
bw policy of the German People’s Re- 
iblic than they were even 18 months 
to.” However, he added: 


“Our State does not intend ‘to remain 
‘rictly neutral towards all religious and 
jeological groups or to be equally loyal 
iid tolerant with them. It has a clear-cut 
ogram and a definite goal: to establish 
2p by step the Communist social order.” 


‘Under this policy, Dr. Jacob listed 
fajor difficulties for the Church “which 
fe particularly acute today”: 

1 (1) ‘State schools which all children 
ithout exception must attend are ex- 
ficitly based on the Communist creed. 
‘ach teacher is bound to manifest him- 
‘lf as a functionary in the service of 
Se powerful workers’ and peasants’ 
ass.” 

Students must prove their activities 
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within the Communist youth organiza- 
tion. “Under these circumstances all 
children who have been brought up at 
home in the Christian faith have con- 
stantly to face deep inner conflicts at 
school. . . . Imagine a child who learns 
that God is the creator of the world 
whereas at school he is assured of the 
scientific knowledge that the world is 
a materia and as such without beginning 
or end.” 

(2) Possibilities for public missionary 
service are very limited: “Official reg- 
ulations deprive the Church of the pos- 
sibility to carry out her missionary 
task . . . and to utilize theaters, movies, 
press, and meeting places not owned by 
the Church, and literature on a free 
book market. This means that we are 
actually reduced to work within the 
walls of the Church and through the 
few Church weeklies of small circula- 
tion.” 

(3) Professional life is largely de- 
pendent upon governmental offices . . . 
“not only for officials, teachers, and 
members of the police force, but also for 
workers, peasants, shopkeepers, doctors, 
artisans, technicians and artists.” 

Church members, particularly young 
people, are under heavy ideological at- 
tack, Dr. Jacob said. 

“You will understand that many peo- 
ple who would like to be Christians are 
driven into a conflict which they cannot 
ultimately sustain,” he said. 

“This is why some Church members, 
mostly young ones, change allegiance, 
and there are also those who disassociate 
themselves from the Church because they 
do not wish to draw attention,” Dr. 
Jacob explained. ‘““These are desertions 
which we, humanly speaking, certainly 
understand.” 

The East German government refused 
the Church permission to establish its 
own schools, Dr. Jacob said. 

The Church is permitted to organize 
limited extra-curricular religious instruc- 
tion for children of Christian families, 
“but it is evident that such limited in- 
struction is incapable of shaping the total 
life of children through the teaching of 
the Gospel,” he observed. 

In his frank analysis of Church life 
in East Germany, Dr. Jacob under- 
scored the incompatibility of Christian- 
ity and Communism. 

“Tt jis common knowledge that the 
Communist ideology does not hold the 
place of a personal Weltanschauung 
(opinion) of a few citizens; it does ap- 
pear as a dogma which cannot bear any 
opposition voiced by people of a differ- 
ent conviction,” he said. 

“Adherents to the Communist dogma 
must therefore be intolerant of anybody 
who does not acknowledge its absolute 


- relevance in matters of life and death... . 


They must be particularly intolerant of us 
Christians who are bound in faith to God 
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Dr. HromaDKA 
The silence was the loudest. 


the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Spirit, and who can never approve 
of the Communist dogma if we do not 
want to betray our Christian faith.” 


“Tt is impossible to believe in both 
our Christian dogma and in the Com- 
munist dogma,” he continued, “which 
reduces God to a product of a primitive 
mankind’s anxieties and Jesus Christ at 
best to a revolutionary who tragically 
failed.” 

Dr. Jacob emphasized that “there can 
be no synthesis between the Communist 
ideology that developed into a fanatical 
religion, and our Christian faith. . . 
It is an either-or proposition for any 
single-minded person, the gulf cannot be 
bridged.” 

In view of the outspoken criticisms of 
Communism by. Dr. Jacob, it is signifi- 
cant that the Assembly elected as one of 
its new presidents his immediate superior 
— Bishop Friedrich K. O. Dibelius, 
Protestant Bishop of Berlin. While Bish- 
op Dibelius lives in the Western sector 
of Berlin, his offices and Cathedral are 
in the East sector, and his jurisdiction 
includes many Churches in the Soviet- 
dominated East German Republic. Thus, 
in the person of one of its presidents, 
the World Council will be represented 
at the very meeting place of East and 
West, and will be caught up in the ten- 
sions and conflicts so ably outlined by 
Dr. Jacob. The significance of this for 
future developments is inestimable. 

Another East German delegate, Dr. 
Lothar Kreyssig, was even more out- 
spoken than Dr. Jacob. ‘“Co-existence 
(between the free West and the Com- 
munist East) cannot mean anything 
more than an armistice in the cold war,” 
he said in a press conference. ‘“‘We must 
never forget that we are dealing with 
powers which consider themselves mis- 
sionaries of an earthly religion, and their 
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relation to Christianity is like fire and 
water.” 

Quite a different point of view was 
expressed by Dr. Martin Niemoeller, 
who won fame in World War II by 
his opposition to Hitler, resulting in 
his arrest and long imprisonment in a 
Nazi concentration camp. Now Dr. 
Niemoeller, who circulates freely in both 
East and West Germany, is perhaps the 
leading Christian exponent of co-exist- 
ence with Communism. 

Although the actual Communist party 
membership in East Germany is small, 
said Dr. Niemoeller in an address before 
a civil liberties group in Chicago, “the 
Communist regime gives the best promise 
of feeding the people, and to that extent, 
I, too, am a Communist.” He has also 
become a complete pacifist, he told a 
meeting of the Church peace mission, be- 
cause ‘war is simply madness.” 


“Tt is neither characterized by good or 
bad, but simply by mad men,” he con- 
tinued. “I cannot imagine that Germany 
will fight under any circumstances. Hitler 
was the last man in history to make Ger- 
mans fight.... To rely on European armies 
to fight against Communism is an error. 
Germany cannot be rearmed as long as 
Germany is divided.” 


It is significant, in the light of 
these observations, that Dr. Niemoeller 
worked strongly behind the scenes to op- 
pose the election to the presidium of 
Bishop Dibelius, whose views on Com- 
munism in Germany are believed to 
accord more nearly with those so out- 
spokenly uttered by Dr. Jacob. 

Best known of the “Iron Curtain” 
delegates is Dr. Josef L. Hromadka, of 
Czechoslovakia, who once taught at 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. Few 
question his earnestness or his sincerity 
as a Christian, but he has convinced 
himself, step by step, that Christianity 
can live and thrive under a Communist 
regime. He defended co-existence on sev- 
eral occasions, and denied that Protes- 
tantism in Czechoslovakia was subjected 
to any significant restrictions by the 
Communist government of that country. 
Yet he admitted that his attendance at 
a World Council meeting in America 
would have been impossible in the atmos- 
phere of his country two years ago. 

“Czechoslovakia is not a Communist 
or Marxist state,” he declared in a press 
conference, citing its constitution, “but 
it is presently led by the Communist 
party.” He said he could say much in 
favor of the Communists’ mission to 
lead the nation toward ‘‘a new classless 
society,’ but indicated his belief that 
Christianity would not only stand out 
against Communist materialism, but 
would “go forward if we take our faith 
seriously.” 

Thus not one of the delegates from 
Iron Curtain countries made a whole- 
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hearted defense of Communism, thou 
several felt that Christianity could exis 
and even flourish under a Communi 
regime. But it was significant that th 
two major Communist countries wer 
unrepresented — Soviet Russia and Ré 
China. To those with a sensitive ea 
their silence cried out more loudly thai 
the protestations of the delegations frox 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Perhaps the keenest observation car 
from a delegate from a Western Eur 
pean country who has recently visited t 
latter country: 

“Don’t discount the fact that th 
Churches have a large amount of freedoy 
as far as statements of their pastors an| 
running their own affairs is concerned. By 
watch the youth situation and religior 
education. There is the crucial place whei 
the State curtailment of freedom lies: 
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Streamlining 


A plan to streamline and reorgania 
the structure of the World Council ¢ 
Churches was approved at a plenary sey 
sion of its Second Assembly in Evanstoj 

As modified by the Evanston Assen} 
bly, the work of the Council will f 
organized in three divisions: 


(1) The Division of Studies, contain:y 
the Departments of Faith and Order, ¢ 
Church and Society, and of Evangelisr 
each with at least one full time secretam 

(2) The Division of Ecumenical Actio. 
concerned with helping the Churches ; 
make their membership of the Wor) 
Council a practical living reality. It wi 
contain the Ecumenical Institute, | 
Youth Department, the Department © 
Cooperation of Men and Women } 
Church and Society, and the Departmet 
on Work for the Laity. } 

(3) The Division of Interchurch A’ 
and Service to Refugees. This divisici 
already existing, administers the worl 
wide relief efforts undertaken in the nam 


of the World Council. 


Besides these divisions, activities und: 
the General Secretary’s direction inclue 
the Commission of the Churches ¢ 
International Affairs; the Departme! 
of Finance and Administration; and 4 
Department of Information. Two fr 
gional offices of the Council are set w 
one in New York, and one in East Asi 

The annual budget approved by t 
Assembly to finance these activities 
$441,000, which does not include t 
$2,000,000 spent annually for the rel® 
program. The budget of $441,000 
however, only a general indication at 
not an actual limitation. Final actie 
on the budget is taken by the Centr 
Committee, which has the power to i 
crease or decrease it. 

Many of the World Council’s actt 
ities are conducted in combination wi 
the International Missionary Coune 
Indeed, the Amsterdam Assembly agret 
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at the words “in association with 
e International Missionary Council” 
ould be part of the general description 

the World Council of Churches. 
owever, it is felt that a merger be- 
een the two is not necessary or de- 
‘able at the present time. 


mei TING PLACE 


tronghold of Zeus 


Two invitations for the 1960 Third 
ssembly of the World Council of 
hurches were received in the closing 
murs of the Evanston Assembly. One 
‘ these, offered by Professor Hamilcar 
Alivisatos on behalf of the Greek 
yvernment and the Ecumenical Patri- 
‘chate of Istanbul, was to the island of 
hodes in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Here, he said, participants would not 
aly enjoy the salubrious climate and the 
‘mous hospitality of the residents, but 
ould also see one of the last remaining 
rongholds of the classical Greek god 
2us. 
* The other invitation, presented by Dr. 
Michio Kozaki on behalf of the National 
aristian Council of Japan, urged the 
&sembly to hold its next meeting in 
fat country, which in 1959 would be 
lebrating the one hundredth anniver- 


iry of the coming of (non-Roman) 
Hiristianity to Japan. (St. Francis 
javier and Portuguese priests had 


Jought Christianity in its Roman form 
Japan in the 16th century, and rem- 
#nts of it were found in modern times, 
spite centuries of proscription. ) 

\A reference in a speech by a delegate 
om Hungary earlier in the sessions, re- 
& to the hope of an early ecumeni- 
t 


*| meeting in Budapest, was thought 
“4 refer to a possible invitation to the 
intral Committee to hold one of 
jnual meetings there. 

VAll invitations were referred to the 
antral Committee. 


IONFESSIONAL 
sstead of Sins, Tea 


An afternoon of “Confessional meet- 
ss” sounded interesting to those who 
| not know that a “‘confession’ in ecu- 
nical argot is not a recital of one’s 
ois but a religious grouping based upon 
yeommon confession of faith and simi- 
‘ity in Church order. 

»\The Anglicans turned their “confes- 
‘inal meeting,” August 20th, into a de- 
Hyntful social gathering —a tea at St. 
?jark’s Church, Evanston. At least 200 
}re in attendance, including not only 
‘jegates and consultants but visitors, 
*)glican members of the Assembly staff, 
yes, and local Churchpeople. The re- 
«ied and comfortable spirit of Angli- 
»)s among their own kind was reminis- 
Mit of the recent Anglican Congress. 
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With out 
this timely help 


many churches could 
not be built! 


When unusual population growth makes 
demands for Episcopal Church facilities 
beyond the immediate financial capacity 
of the community, building plans need 
not be delayed or abandoned—thanks 
to the low-cost, long-term loans of the 
American Church Building Fund! 
® 
Ever since 1880, the American Church 
Building Fund has been the Episcopal 
Church’s own finance organization. Since 
that time, hundreds of loans have been 
made to growing congregations from the 
A.C.B.F. revolving fund. But today, re- 
quests for aid far exceed the resources 
of this official, non-profit organization. 
Yet it continues to serve the interests of 
our Church to the limit of its capacity. 
e 
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on the American Church Building Fund, 
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EPISCORAUEE 
Georgia Consecration 


The Presiding Bishop has taken order 
for the consecration of the Very Rey. 
Albert Rhett Stuart, as Bishop of 
Georgia. It will be held October 20th 
at St. Paul’s Church, Augusta. 

The Presiding Bishop will be conse- 
crator, with Bishop Barnwell of Georgia 
and Bishop Jones of Louisiana as co- 
consecrators; Suffragan Bishop Noland 
of Louisiana and Bishop Claiborne of 
Atlanta, presenting bishops; Bishop 
Powell of Maryland, preacher; and 
Bishop Barth of Tennessee, litanist. 

Attending presbyters will be the Rev. 
Allen B. Clarkson and the Rev. T. 
Porter Ball, of Savannah. Deputy Reg- 
istrar will be the Rev. John H. Fitzger- 
ald, Secretary of the House of Bishops. 


DISASTERS 
Toppled Steeple 


A momentary gust of 100 miles an 
hour from a runaway hurricane on the 
morning of August 31st toppled the 
steeple of Boston’s Old North Church, 
ecclesiastically known as Christ Church. 

The low-pressure area of the hurri- 
cane, named Carol, passed over River- 
head, L. I., shortly after 10 aM, hitting 
with greatest ferocity on Long Island 
and the shores of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts. 

This storm marked the second time 
historic Old North Church had lost its 
celebrated steeple. Most of the original 
steeple was blown down in the great 
gale of 1804, but the clock tower sur- 
vived that storm. 

It was in the clock tower of the steeple 
of Old North Church that signal lan- 
terns were hung the night of April 18, 
1755, to send Paul Revere galloping 
through Middlesex County with the 
warning that the British were coming. 

The Rey. Charles Peck, vicar of the 
Church, has said that the steeple would 
be replaced ‘“‘as soon as possible.” 

Another church reported damaged 
during the hurricane’s spin through 
Massachusetts was St. Matthew and the 
Redeemer in Boston. Shingles were 
blown off the roof of the church and 
parish house, to the extent that the sky 
was visible through the roof. There was 
an estimated $1300 damage. 

In Lexington, Mass., the steeples on 
Our Redeemer Church were torn loose 
and toppled. 


Churches reported damaged in Maine 


were St. Paul’s, Portland; St. George’s, 
Sanford; Christ Church rectory; 
Bideford; and St. Mark’s, Augusta. 


Eighty mile an hour wind in the state 


damaged trees and grounds of othd 
churches. 

Most of the 76 Episcopal churches i 
Rhode Island, especially those along th 
coastline, were hit by the hurricane, bu 
none seriously damaged. 


Throughout the area of the ‘ne 


traffic was hampered, by uprooted tre 

and rain floods; trains arrived late; a 

electric power was off for many “abhi 
j 


Damage to homes, business establi 
ments, farm crops, roads, and boats 
Long Island alone was estimated at $ 
000,000. 

Before it blew out to sea off Mair 
that evening, the hurricane had taken a 
estimated toll of 53 lives, 43 of them : 
New England, and millions of dollar 
property damage. 
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After the Killing, a Choice 


The day before the French Nation: 
Assembly voted against the Europe 
Defense Community, the dean of tf 
American Pro-Cathedral in Paris warn 
that such action must not be conside: ¢ 
the end of hope. 

The Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Ried 
spoke at Trinity Church, New Yor 
City, on August 29th. Referring to +h 
impending French vote on EDG, i 
said: 

“Man has never had a more awful { 
fateful choice to make. These world-sha. 
ing events of the last few days, the sa, 
ness that swept over many of us when ¥ 
realized that the dream of Europe: 
unity ... was not yet to be realized, do! 
all this mean the final closing of a chapt 
of hope?” 


To many Europeans the French kii 
ing of EDC did appear to be the closin 
of a chapter of hope. Lost was the strw 
gle to bring 12 German divisions Mei 
six-nation defense army, which, 
hoped, would lead to a United Stateel 
Europe. Other nations which wow 
have participated, with the exception. 
Italy, had ratified EDC, and Italy hi 
been expected to follow suit in the ne 
future. Disappointment over the Fren 
decision was shared with European su: 
porters by much of the free world. 

It was Dean Riddle’s warning th 
the end of hope for EDC must not le! 
to a bigger break. He said: 


“There will be no future for the Ch= 
tian West if our fallings-out break | 
friendship deeply rooted in history, in re 
gion, and in common beliefs in the natu’ 
dignity, and destiny of man. .. . It! 
indeed a dramatic moment in history, 
not a final one. God’s providence sees : 
that. The choice is still there, the choi 
as we see it, between life and death for ¢ 
world. We must go on praying with 


The Living Chur: 
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ur hearts that life may yet spring from 
eath, blessing from cursing.” 


Dean Riddle, who was born in Texas, 
Ministers to a congregation of about 300 
yhurchpeople plus many visitors, at the 
'ro-Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in 
aris. He has been dean of the Cathe- 
ral since 1949. Before that he was rec- 
yr of St. James’ Church, Florence, 
taly. Both churches are under the ju- 
sdiction of the American Episcopal 


‘hurch. 


tOMAN CATHOLICS 
i Word About Unity 


The eyes of Rome were on Evanston, 
ven though no Roman Catholics partic- 
ated in the World Council Assembly. 
An article on Evanston, published in 
ie Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore 
omano, said that no Christian unity 
vuld exist without the Roman Catholic 
hurch. 

| The front page story was written by 
te Rev. Carlo Boyer, prefect general 
) studies and dean of the theological 
culty of the Pontifical Gregorian Uni- 
prsity in Rome. It was, according to 
fe New York Times of August 3\st, 
e first reference to the Evanston As- 
mbly made from the Vatican. 

Fr. Boyer referred to a statement 
ade to the Council in Evanston by 
r. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, its executive 
fcretary. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft had re- 
finded the Assembly [L.C., August 
Vth] that the Council “cannot and 
just not negotiate union between 
Yaurches.” But, he added, “the Council 
§n and must work to create a situation 
) which there is so much in common 
stween the Churches that there is no 
Jequate reason for them to remain sep- 
tate from each other.” 

Said Fr. Boyer: 

It is clear that if that result [unity 
jong Churches which the World Council 


‘pes for] were obtained only for the 


no way be Christian unity, which will 
st only when those communities will 
ave so many things in common that there 
“ill be no reason for them to remain sep- 
4 ted from the Roman Catholic Church.” 


iCUMENICAL 


yrovincial Meetings 


) 
i 


(4 


Provincial meetings for diocesan and 
man’s auxiliary chairmen of ecumeni- 

relations, sponsored by the Joint 
rymmission on Ecumenical Relations, 
ll be held this year for an intensive 
‘ilowup of the Second Assembly of the 
Yorld Council of Churches. The dates 


id places are: 


“eptember 21st, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
he Pantlind Hotel 


Mibtember 12, 1954 
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Write for: 

Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm : : : 
chair. for both siting and kneeling, 


| 
Sod 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 

Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 


crowds...in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures— entertainments. 
o 


eo 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both —- 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, _ 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an _ 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly. x 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of _ 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color © 
combinations in famous, long-lasting . 
_ baked enamel finish. Supremely comfort 


° Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 46, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ul. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENC IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


CLERGY and LAY PEOPLE— 1... yo 


your copies of these widely heralded Studies by the 
Liturgical Commission looking toward revision of The 


Book of Common Prayer? 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


THE LITURGICAL LECTIONARY = ae 
THE ORDER OF MINISTRATION TO THE SICK............... $ .50 
THE EUCHARISTIC LITURGY c¢2. Sas eres Fetes es: $1.50 
MES LUT ANY 0 eet ee Na ah Nee A ec 5's Nes $ .60 


More in preparation 


Send your order and check to THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION, 
publishing affiliate of The Church Pension Fund and source of Prayer 


Books and Hymnals for the churches. 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


20 Exchange Place New York City 5 
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ONEYMAKERS 


for Guilds and Bozeers 


The Rembrandt of Pictorial Plates 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Racsce Money Early 


Sell these exquisite 10-inch PICTORIAL PORCE- 
LAIN PLATES as cherished mementos of your 
Church, Courthouse, Hospital, School, etc., fired 
with a beautiful etching-like reproduction of Your 
Own Building in handsome ceramic color. Whole- 
sale prices. Organizations only. Without obliga- 
tion, write for free illustrated literature . . . 


Ask for Folder H. 


Edwards CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 
ROCK HALL, KENT COUNTY, MARYLAND 


China for Hotels, Clubs, Dining Rooms, etc. 


Earn Money 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
SELL 


Fancy Pecan Meats 


Liberal commissions. Only new crop 
shipped. Shipments begin Nov. Ist. 


Write now for details to: 
SUWANNEE PECAN Co. 
(A Non-Profit Episcopal Organization) 


P.O. Box 14, LC, Greenville, Ala. 
‘In the Heart of the Pecan Country” 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS are avail- 
able to Church groups selling The 
Living Church — subscriptions or 
bundle plan. Write to Circulation 
Department, The Living Church, 407 
E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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October 19th, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
the Antler’s Hotel 

October 21st, Philadelphia, Pa., Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel 

October 25th, Lake Placid, N. Y., Lake 
Placid Club 

October 27th, Portland, Me., the Am- 
bassador Hotel 

November 16th, New Orleans, La., the 
St. Charles Hotel 


November 18th, Dallas, Texas, the 
Hotel Adolphus 
October 18th, San Francisco, Calif., 


School of the Prophets 


The meeting will run from 10 AM 
to 3 pm with luncheon provided by the 
Joint Commission. Reservations for the 


“meetings may be sent to the Rev. James 


W. Kennedy, 217 Church St., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


CONVENTION 


Louisiana Statement 


Bishop Jones of Louisiana recently de- 
clared in an editorial in the Louisiana 
Churchman that his diocese will neither 
take from nor share in a “central fund,” 
should one be provided to help assist 
deputations to the 1955 General Con- 
vention in Honolulu. 
~ The “central fund’ was suggested by 
the Presiding Bishop when he announced 
the site of the 1955 General Convention. 

Bishop Jones explains the action by 
saying: 


“Vhe Church’s unwillingness to meet in 
Houston is a confession of moral coward- 
ice. We talk brotherhood, but we are 
afraid to demonstrate it... . 

“We would be happy over the choice of 
Honolulu if it had come about in a nor- 
mal way ... But it is regrettable that in 
seeking to avoid one kind of discrimination, 
we now discriminate against a vast ma- 
jority of the Church’s membership. . 
Deputies will now be chosen not on the 
basis of merit but largely because they can 
pay the fare... . 

“We think such a fund should not come 
from budgetary sources, but as gifts from 
those people who objected to Houston. The 
last five Conventions have cost Louisiana 
delegates an average of 3,000 miles each. 
Houston would have been our first oppor- 
tunity in 30 years to attend in large num- 
bers. Under the circumstances, we think 
the ‘central fund’ should be someone else’s 
responsibility.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Outstanding Service 


Lt. Col. Lewis O. Heck, a priest of 
the Church, has been presented with a 
Certificate of Outstanding Service for 
his work as executive officer of the 
Army’s Public Information Section. Re- 
cently retired from the Army, Colonel 
Heck will go to Severna Park, Md., to 
organize a congregation and build a 
church. 


Message 
(Continued from page 4) 


does the daily work of its members ir 
the world, affirm the Lordship of Chris: 
or deny it? 

God does not leave any of us to stanc 
alone. In every place He has gathereé 
us together to be His family, in whicl 
His gifts and His forgiveness are re 
ceived. Do you forgive one another a; 
Christ forgave you? Is your congrega 
tion a true family of God, where every 
man can find a home and know tha 
God loves him without limit? 

We are not sufficient for these things, 
But Christ is sufficient. We do not kno 
what is coming to us. But we know Whe 
is coming. It is He who meets us ever: 
day and who will meet us at the end — 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Therefore we say to you: Rejoice if 
hope. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St, | 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, coy- 
ered with desirable plastic leati- 
erette. Pew and Communier 
cushions in various types of co:- 
erings. Inquiries welcomed. 


Dawud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. I., New York ¥j 


POST CARDS OF YOUR INSTITUTION 


Reproduced From: Your Own Photos 


More Institutions than ever know that Picture 
Post Cards play a vital role in Publicity. No other {i 
medium attracts such warm personal interest. 


‘FOR PUBLICITY! FOR PROFIT! |! 
Send for free folder LC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 10,-N. Y. ||!) 


MEMORIAL TABLET? 
IN BRONZE and BRASS 
EG 


Send for illustrated brochure No. LCi 
Gj) RELIEF - INCISED + ENAME 
117 GOWER ST., 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTE 
LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAN 


+ 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
FOR SICK COLORED WOMEN 


(Founded in 1888) 
125 Highland Street 


Boston 19, Massachusetts 


Under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


PEWS 
SPECIAL FURNITURE 
SVOBODA 


CHURCH FURNITURE CO., ING 
Dept. LC 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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DUCATIONAL 


“CONDARY 


ew Headmaster 


The new acting headmaster of St. 
rnard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., is 
ynald R. Williams, who has served 
. Bernard’s for eight years as master 
history and social studies. He replaces 
2 Rev. William N. Penfield who re- 
‘ned recently. 


SMINARIES 


oly Land Map 


plying skills he learned as a petro- 
a engineer to a new career, seminary 
ident Richard Neal recently built a 
qtour map of the Holy Land at the 
turch Divinity School of the Pacific, 
tkeley, Calif. 

‘The 30” by 48” map is of plaster of 
iris laid over pressed wood and painted. 
bill be a valuable addition to future 
tidy of the Old Testament, according 
Mrs. Sherman E. Johnson, wife of the 
fan of the seminary and instructor in 
5 Old Testament course for which 
ur. Neal built his map. 

Mt took Mr. Neal an estimated 56 
urs to complete his map, using knowl- 
‘ze gained from building models of 
field lands before he came to the 
fminary in 1953 from Texas. 


@fessor of Pastoral Theology in Vir- 
hia Theological Seminary, and_ the 
Mv. Dr. Charles W. F. Smith, Profes- 
of New ‘Testament at Episcopal 
Meological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
il represent the Episcopal Church on 
@ faculty of St. Augustine’s College, 
Anterbury (Central College of the An- 


Mr 1954-1955. 

“Dr. Howe and Dr. Smith will suc- 
sid the Rev. Howard A. Johnson, 
¥non-Theologian Elect of the Cathe- 
dl of St. John the Divine, New York, 
40 represented the Episcopal Church 
4 the College faculty last year. 

Dr. Howe will be in residence from 


huary to June, 1955. In the Lent term 
Wwill lecture on “The Forms and 


“y Easter term on “The Johannine Lit- 
@ture and First Century Christian 
fought.” o 


237 Years of Service 


The Fund 


No one need ask “What Fund?” There 
is only one Fund. Among the clergy it 
stands out as in a class by itself. For 
over two centuries, its service to the 
members of the cloth has been building up 
life-long friendships. All denominations 
enjoy its privileges. The best people speak 
of it in the highest terms. 


Sound reasons can be given for such 
fidelity. Write and find out what they are. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1717—Two hundred Thirty-seven Years— 1954 
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Buy from your official 
house any book mentioned 
in this magazine OSS 
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PUBLISHERS 


BRASSWARE + SILVERWARE 
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GREENWICH 
CONNECTICUT 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


Yel) Yelamarem 20 CHURCH ST. Keojh 7.) Galo 7 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Pom Pulpit and Choir: 
‘Headquarters for 
<] RELIGIOUS ‘SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


a SF} Embroideries - Vestments 


CS Hangings - Communion 
J Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
Re ae 
ae, A CATALOG ON REQUEST 
7 fh { nal CHURCH GOODS . - 
(=) a 10 SUPPLY COMPANY. 


= 
~~ 
821-23) ARCHSSTREET, PHILADELPHIA. 7,,.P AX 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


CANDLES 


Write for 
orice list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ZA 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
How to 
Educate Your Child 


at Home 
e Kindergarten through 9th grade 


If distance from school, travel or 
illness hampers your child’s school- 
ing, give him an approved educa- 
tion in your own home with the 
famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Teaching manual, lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Guidance 
by Galen teachers. Start any time. Used by 
more than 100,000 children all over the world. 
Write for catalog. Give age and school grade of 
child. Many new schools under religious auspices 
rely upon Calvert for their curriculum, 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


430 E. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 

Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog address: 

Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


College Preparatory and General Courses, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Kemper Hall te 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. Thor- 
ough college preparation and spiritual training. 
Music, art, dramatics and homemaking courses. 
All sports. Junior school department. Beautiful 
Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from Chicago. 
Under the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
For catalog address: Box LC. 


Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Warp’s School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Music, Arts, Dramatics, Riding. 
Modified Kent Plan. For catalog address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
Address: Director of Admissions: 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


When writing to the Church Schools 
advertising in this issue, please mention 
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DEATHS 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon ther 


Louis E. Daniels, Priest 


The Rev. Louis Eugene Daniels, re- 
tired in 1944, died August 23d at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, at the age of 94. He was 
honorary canon of Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1920. 

Ordained in 1903, his entire ministry 
was spent in the diocese of Ohio. He 
served as rector of Calvary Church, 
Toledo; St. Paul’s Church, Maumee; 
and St. Alban’s Church, Toledo, in the 
period from 1902 to 1919. In 1919 he 
became rector of Christ Church, Ober- 
lin, and remained there until his retire- 
ment. 

Canon Daniels held the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Music from Kenyon 
College, and from 1923 to 1944 he 
served as lecturer there on church music. 

Publications by him include Songs of 
Praise for America, 1938; A Service 
Book and Short Psalter, 1940; Notes on 
Chanting, The Anglican Society, 1942; 
and William Andrew Leonard (a_ be- 
loved Prelate of the Old School), 1930. 


Harold V. Pierce, Priest 


The Rey. Harold V. Pierce, vicar of 
Trinity Church, Sunnyside, Wash., and 
priest in charge of Christ Church, Zil- 
lah; St. Matthew’s, Prosser; and St. 
Luke’s, Mabton, died August 20th after 
a lengthy illness. He was 57. 

Born in London, Mr. Pierce served 
with the British forces in World War I, 
where he was severely wounded. He had 
been for 24 years an employee of the 
Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, 
when he resigned in 1951 to enter the 
ministry. He had been very active as a 
layman, taking full charge of St. An- 
drew’s, Spokane, during a long wartime 
aeance 


Milton B. Williams, Peiest 


The Rev. Milton Bryant Williams, 
retired since 1949, died August 26th at 
his home in Iowa City, Ia., at the age 
of 85. He had served 58’ years in the 
active ministry, continuing until the age 
of 80. 

Churches he served included St. 
Alban’s, Blue Island, Mich.; Church of 


the Incarnation, Chicago; and in Mis- 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Checks should be made payable to Tue Livine 
Cuurcu Retier Funp and sent to the office of 
Publication, 407 E. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis., with notation as to the purpose for which 
they are intended. They are kept separate from 
the funds of the publisher, and the accounts are 
audited annually by a Certified Public Accountant. 


Korean Children 


Previously - acknowledged ............ $2,407.35 
Miss seiCommelia sH Convwielll ei eee 50.00 
$2,457.35 


souri, Christ Church, Lexington; Tri 
ity Church, Marshall; and St. Pau 
Church, Carrollton. | 

Survivors include his widow, Lili 
Millicent Reynolds Bryant; one so 
three daughters; six grandchildren; a: 
four greatgrandchildren. 


Arthur J. Allen 


Arthur J. Allen of the Finance [J 
partment of the Church’s Natior 
Council, died July Ist in St. Luke’s he 
pital, New York City. 

Mr. Allen was appointed a missional 
to Hankow, China, in December, 19% 
where he served 20 years until the situ 
tion in the Far East forced his retw 
to America. Since 1951 Mr. Allen hi 
been assigned duties in the Finance Uj 
partment, but retained his missiona) 
status. 

Describing Mr. Allen’s work in 
Far East, the Rt. Rev. Lloyd R. Cra) 
hill, Mere Bishop of Anking, said: © 


“In the death of Arthur J. Allen ¢ 
Church has lost one of its most loyal a 
faithful missionaries. ... 

“Home for recuperation at the end 
the war he was soon ready for a new | 
signment in China. With his knowledge. 
mission accounts he was made treasut 
for the Hankow District. 

“With the advance of the Commi 
armies from the north, it became nec: 
sary to evacuate all American missioner 
from that area, but the Allens stayed | 
until the last to help make financial a 
other arrangements for the rest to tra 

“When all the other members of ¢ 
mission in China had left, the Allens si 
had to stay on for months until the ied 


munists would give them a permit to le 
By this time Mr. Allen was ill, and ev 
after his return to America, though | 
condition improved enough for him to hy 


in the treasurer’s department of 1 
National Council, he never fully § 
covered. ; . ; 


Charles W. Baker, Jr. 


Charles W. Baker, Jr., a member 
Christ Church [Christiana Hundre 
Greenville, Del., died August 27th 
Memorial Hospital, Wilmington. — 
Baker was president of the board 
directors of the Wilmington hospi 
where he died. 


The Living Church Development Pro 


We gratefully acknowledge the contribut 
listed below, given for the purpose of streng 
ing Tue Livinc Cuurcu as a vital link in| 
Church’s line of communication. Only currert: 
ceipts are listed, but we are also grateful for ™ 
many pledges giving promise of future suppor 


Previously acknowledged 
R. R. B., New York 
Le COL. Brightons ei ninentoe eee 
E. R. T., Philadelphia 
F. W. P., Phoenixville 
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Appointments Accepted 


he Very Rev. Jessé Krebs Appel, dean of 
nity Cathedral, Porto Alegre, R.G.S., Brazil, 
been granted a two-year leave of absence. 
is now district secretary of religious education 
_ will help to develop teaching of religious edu- 
ion in the public schools of Rio Grande do 
, in accordance with a law recently passed 
the state requiring the teaching of religion 
the schools. Dean Appel will give courses in 
normal school in Porto Alegre as part of 
3 work. 


‘he Rev. Dr. Albert E. Campion, formerly rec- 
of the Church of the Mediator, New York, is 
vy chaplain of St. Barnabas’ Hospital, New 
rk. He will continue his work as chaplain of 
‘dham Hospital and the House of the Holy 
nforter. Address: 1413 Burke Ave., New York 


‘he Rev. Bruce Coker Causey, professor in the 
,0logical School, Porto Alegre, R.G.S., Brazil, 
now also locum tenens of Ascension Church, 
‘to Alegre. 


‘he Rev. James E. Hacke, Jr., formerly vicar 
‘St. Augustine’s Church, Tempe, Ariz., and 
plain to Episcopal Church students at Ari- 
a State College, is now curate of Trinity 
irch, Santa Barbara, Calif., and chaplain to 
Church students at Santa Barbara 


Ihe Rey. D. Holmes Irving, formerly rector of 
Michael’s Church, Chickasaw, Ala., is now 
for of Trinity Church, Mobile, Ala. Address: 
, S. Carlen St. 


‘he Rev. David Leech, formeriy vicar of Em- 
uel Church, Quakertown, Pa., is now chap- 
> and teacher of sacred studies at St. Andrew’s 
jool, Middletown, Del. 


whe Rev. Clarence Pope, who was ordained 
‘zon in June, is now curate of Trinity Church, 
) Morning Glory Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 


‘the Rev. E. William Strauser, formerly rector 
‘St. James’ Church, Oskaloosa, Iowa, is now 
yor of Christ Church, Lockport, N. Y. Address: 
£ Vine St. 


“he Rev. Henrique Todt, Jr., who recently be- 
‘e rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
‘to Alegre, R.G.S., has accepted work as tem- 
tury dean of Trinity Cathedral, Porto Alegre, 
yng the two-year leave of absence of the dean. 


ihe Rev. Fletcher Pinckney Wood, is now vicar 
the Church of St. Mark the Evangelist, Fort 
tiderdale, Fla. Address: 2710 Middle River Dr. 


Armed Forces 


jiaplain (Major) William P. Barrett, formerly 
sessed at Fort Knox, Ky., may now be ad- 
sed at 2117 Gould Ave., Fort Worth 6, Tex. 


naplain (Major) Gordon Hutchins, Jr., for- 

aly addressed at Fort Dix, N. J., and at Hallo- 

%, Maine, may now be addressed: Command— 
aral Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Ordinations 
Deacons 


\:izona—By Bishop Kinsolving: Adams Love- 
(on June 12th, at St. Paul’s Memorial Church, 
Yion ; presenter, the Rev. T. A. Bogard; preach- 
‘the Rev. W. H. Dugan; to be assistant of 
‘ie Church, Tucson; address: 1933 E. Second 
4\(The ordinand was married on June 13th to 
We Bettie Jean Le Stourgeon of Corpus Christi, 


‘h, who was presented by the Rev. D. S. 
jion; to be vicar of the Church of Our 


yjlwaukee—By Bishop Hallock: Frederick Mil- 
HAllen, on July 25th, at St. Andrew’s Church, 
‘isha, Wis.; presenter and preacher, the Rev. 
Wi. Withey; to continue studies at Seabury- 


vern Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill. 


\Rey. T. M. Jones): James Howard Davis, 
orary address: 1349 N. Virginia, Reno, Nev. ; 
irt Crawford Strang, temporary address: 555 
Sixth St., Reno; John Franklin Thomas, ad- 
41: Box 610, Carson City, Nev.; David Krieg 
on. 

| were presented by the Ven. T. H. Kerstetter, 
edit the Rev. Mr. Thomas, who was presented 
Jie Rev. Karl Tiedemann, OHC. 


CHANGES 


New Jersey—By Bishop Gardner: Charles Leon 
Wood, on July 3d, at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, New Brunswick, N. J.; presenter and 
preacher, the Rev. H. E. Perret-Gentil. 


Western Michigan—By Bishop Randall, retired 
Suffragan of Chicago: Joseph A. Howell, on May 
24th, at Christ Church, Joliet, Ill. Presenter, the 
Rev. J. W. Peoples, Jr.; preacher, the Rey. C. E. 
Bennison; to be curate of St. Luke’s Church, 
Kalamazoo; address: 2514 S. Westnedge Ave. 


Resignations 


The Rev. William Donald McLean, rector of 
St. Aidan’s Church, Blue Island, Ill., has retired 
after 55 years in the ministry. 


The Rey. Allen P. Roe, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, has retired. Address: 
315 Spring St., Piqua, Ohio. 

The Rev. Canon Donald H. Wattley has re- 
signed as canon of Christ Church Cathedral, 
New Orleans, effective October Ist, and will be 
available for other work. Address: 620 Iona St., 
New Orleans 20. 


Changes of Address 


The Rey. Allen F. Bray, who recently became 
assistant chaplain of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., may be addressed at Box 222, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford 6. 


The Rev. Guy D. Christian, retired priest of the 
diocese of Washington, has moved from 5411 
Chamberlayne Ave. to 116 South Blvd., Richmond 
20, Va. 


The Rev. Ralph H. Cox, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Bakersfield, Calif., is on leave of absence, 
taking his first vacation for several years. Mail- 
ing address: c/o Miss Olive Chubb, 2708 Parkway, 
Bakersfield. 

St. Paul’s recently completed the building of a 
$200,000 Spanish Romanesque Church of rein- 
forced concrete. The old St. Paul’s church building 
was completely destroyed by the earthquakes of 
1952. The congregation has been meeting in the 
Elks’ Club, and the church school in any building 
available. The Moeller organ of the old church 
was enlarged and used in the new building. 


The Rev. William Eddy, American co-director 
of the Episcopal Church student Center at Hok- 
kaido University, Sapporo, Japan, may be ad- 
dressed: Church Society for College Work, N. 16, 
W. 5, Sapporo, Japan. 


The Rev. John A. Holmes, rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Liberal, Kans., formerly addressed 
at N. Washington St., may now be addressed at 
1130 N. Prospect Ave. 

The Rev. George R. Laedlein, who is serving St. 
Christopher’s Church, Linthicum Heights, Md., 
formerly addressed at 203 E. Maple Rd., may now 
be addressed at 107 N. Camp Meade Rd. 

The Rev. W. Herbert Mayers, retired priest of 
the diocese of Maryland, formerly addressed at 
Martinsville, Va., and Largo, Fla., may now be 
addressed at Box 516, Clearwater, Fla. 

The Rev. George C. Ruof, vicar of St. Paul’s 
Church, Angola, N. Y., and St. George’s, High- 


jand on the Lake, Derby, may be addressed: 
Schuyler Rd., Derby, N. Y. 
Marriages 


The Rev. Addison K. Groff, rector of St. Agnes’ 
Church, East Orange, N. J., and Miss Irene 
Bornemann of East Orange were married at St. 
Agnes’ Church on July 31st. 


The Rey. Charles Wesley Shike, rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Lyndhurst, N. J., and Miss 
Eleanor Fort were married on July 31st. The 
Very Rev. Dr. James A. Pike performed the 
ceremony at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, where Miss Fort had been the dean’s 
secretary. 


Religious Orders 


Fr. Herbert Bicknell, OHC, formerly at Holy 
Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y., is now at 
Mount Calvary Monastery, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Fr. Lincoln Taylor, OHC, now on furlough from 

Holy Cross Liberian Mission, Kailahun, Sierra 
Leone, is now addressed at St. Andrew’s School, 
St. Andrews, Tenn. 
Fr. William R. Turkington, OHC, formerly at 
Mount Calvary Monastery, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
is now assistant superior of the order. Address: 
Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Rob - 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. Ped 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


LINEN FOR THE CHURCH: Beautiful qualities 
imported by us from Ireland, Linen Tape, Trans- 
fers, Vestment Patterns, Plexiglas squares. Free 


Samples. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325-L, Marble- 
head, Mass. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO: Silk damasks, linens by 

yd. Stoles, burses_ and veils, etc. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 53c. Church Embroidery and Vest- 
ments, 2nd ed., complete instruction and patterns 
$7.50. Address Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


ALTAR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of Irish 

Church Linens by the yard, or Madeira-embroi- 
dered Altar Linens of all types made up to fit your 
requirements. Nominal Prices. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations $1.00. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Box 394-L, Davenport, Ia. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
Maple Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


PICTURES 


RELIGIOUS Pictures and Rewards. St. Philip’s 
Society, West Stockbridge, Mass. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: Senior assistant for parish of 2000 

communicants in north east. Central Church- 
manship, Full Ministry of pastoral calling, preach- 
ing, sharing in three services of Holy Communion 
each Sunday, four on the first Sunday, large Church 
school, offers opportunity for work. Salary $3600 
plus six room apartment with all utilities, and car 
allowance. Reply Box P-147, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WANTED — For Church Army training. Laymen 

as itinerant workers developing lay action and 
evangelism in small missions without resident 
priests. Write: Church Army, 27 West 25th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


WANTED 


COMPLETE CHURCH FURNISHINGS includ- 
ing pipe organ, pews. Give price and condition. 

BER, Box E-126, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, 
is. 


THE REV. FRANK T. HALLETT, 300 Hope 

Street, Providence 6, R. I. wishes information 
regarding translations of the Beatitudes with 
“Happy” (that is, the Greek makarios) instead of 
“Blessed.’”’ He wishes also bibliographies of the 
Beatitudes and translations like the French hewreux 
and bienheureux and the word for “‘happy”’ in other 
tongues, as “happy”? in the Finnish. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 15 ects. a word for one insertion; 14 cts. 
a word an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive 
insertions; 13 cts. a word an insertion for 
13 to 25 consecutive insertions; and 12 cts. 
a word an insertion for 26 or more consecu- 
tive insertions. Minimum rate (10 words or 
less) $1.50. 

(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) 
above, plus 25 cts. service charge for first 
insertion and 10 cts. service charge for each 
succeeding insertion. : 

(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organi- 
zations (resolutions and minutes): 15 cts. 
a word, first 25 words; 7% cts. per addi- 
tional word. " 

(D) Church services, 75 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to 
advertising manager. : 

(E) Copy for advertisements must be received 
at least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WELCOMES. YOU 


(SEE LIST BELOW)| 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Avenue 
Rev. James Jordan, r; Rev. Neal Dodd, r-em 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15, 11; Daily 9, ex Tues & Fri 7; 
C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 G& by appt 


———SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.———— 


ADVENT OF CHRIST THE KING 

Rey. Weston H. Gillett; 261 Fell St. nr. Gough 
Rey. Francis Kane McNaul, Jr. 

Sun Masses 8, 9:30, 11 (High & Ser); 9 MP; Daily 
7:30 ex Sat; Fri, Sat G HD 9:30; 9 MP, 5:30 Ev; 
Ist Fri HH 8; C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 & by appt 


ST. FRANCIS’ 
Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., D.D. 
Sun 8, 9:30 G 11; HC Wed 7, HD & Thurs 9:15 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL Mount Saint Alban 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop; Very Rev. Francis B. 


Sink HG .8,=9:302 (MPSen allie) -S (HG) enEvs 4s 
Wkdys HC 7:30; Int 12; Ev 4; Open Daily 7 to 6 


San Fernando Way 


ST. PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Ev & B 8; Mass 
daily ex Sat 7, Sat 12; Prayer Book days 7 & 12 
Noon; C Sat 5-6 


— FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA.———— 


ALL SAINTS’ 335 Torpon Drive 
SunnscsO; 9. lil&) 7; Daily) 7:307& 5:30; Thurs 
& HD 9; C Sat 4:30-5:30 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 
Suny 7230)..9; ~11 G2 6:30- Daily 7:30- G -5:45° 
Thurs G HD 10: C Sat 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 


OUR SAVIOUR 1068 N.' Highland Ave., N.E. 
Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7; Fri 10:30; 
Other days 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 6720 Stewart Avenue 
Rey. John M. Young, Jr., r 
Sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC; Others posted 


ST. JAMES’ Huron & Wabash (nearest Loop) 
Rey. H. S. Kennedy; Rev. G. H. Barrow 

Sun 8 & 10 HC, 11 MP & Ser (1 S HC); Daily 7:15 
MP, 7:30 HC, also Wed 10; Thurs 6:30; (Mon thru 
Erp) ints 12210, 5:15) EP 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Streets 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays Eu 7; Also Wed 
6:15, 10; Also Fri (Requiem) 7:30; Also HD 10; 
MP 6:45; Ist Fri HH & B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 


7:30-8:30 & by appt 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment 
in the promotion of church attendance by all 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 


from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rates. 
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A ocrdial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours 
of service are listed below alphabetically by states. The clergy 
and parishioners are particularly anxious for strangers and 
visitors to make these churches their own when visiting the city. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. (Cont.) 


KENTUCKY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Chapel Services: Good Shepherd: Main St. & Bell Ct. 


MP 7:30 & Ev 5 Daily; HC Tues 7:45 & Thurs 10 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & daily 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS‘ (at Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr. 
Sun 7:30, 9 (Sungi, 11 (low); Daily 7; C Sat 5-6 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Rey. C. L. Attridge, r; Rev. L. W. Angwin, c 

Sun. Masses: 7:30, 10:30. Daily: 6:30, also Mon, 
Wed, Sat & HD 9; C Sat 1-3, 7-8 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
HOLY COMMUNION 7401 Delmar Blvd. 


Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, r 
Suns HtGy870 9 eles. a baMPre i Cenivesimay, 
Wed 10:30 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL‘S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean; Canon 
Leslie D. Hallett; Canon Mitchell Haddad 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
Thurs, HC 8, prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 11, 
Healing Service 12:05 


ST. ANDREW’‘S 3105 Main at Highgate 
Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, r; Rev. John Richardson 
Sun Masses 8, 10 (Sung), MP 9:30; Daily 7, Thurs 
10; C Sat 8-8:30 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL (St. John the Divine) 
112th &G Amsterdam, New York City 

sun HE 7, 8, 9,,.10, 11s -Gho MP “0:30. Ev 4: 
Ser 11, 4; Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, & Cho HC 
8:45 HD); MP 8:30; Ev 5. The daily offices are 
Cho ex Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 

8 G 9:30 HC, 9:30 &G 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 10:30; 
Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Re- 
citals Fri 12:10; Church open daily for prayer 


CALVARY 
4th Ave. at 21st St. 
Sun HC 8, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


Rev. G. C. Backhurst 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th Street 
Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 

Sun HC 8 & 10, MP & Ser 11, EP & Ser 4; Tues & 
Thurs & HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12; 
Daily: MP 7:45, EP 5:30 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G&G West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rey. C. A. Weatherby 

Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); Daily 7, 8, 9:30 
(Wed), 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1; 
Sat 2-3, 7:30-8:30 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 


(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 

sun HC 8, 9, 11 1 & 3 S, MP & Ser 11; Daily 
8:30 HC, Thurs 11 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 


12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt } 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, Mi 
Ser 12 ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 4 | 
Broadway & 155th St. | 
Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC de 
7 G 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; € 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson) 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun‘HC 8, 9:15 & 11;. Daily HC 7° & 8; CiSae 
8-9, & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myé 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) ; 
Sun HC 8:15, 11_& EP_5; Mon, Tues, Wed 
HC 7:30, EP 5; Thurs, Sat HC 6:30, 9:30, = 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL > 
48 Henry Street i 
Sun 8, 10, 12 (Spanish Mass), 8:30; Dai 
(Wed, Fri, 7:45), 5:30; Thurs G HD 10 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—— 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 3626 Readirg| 
Rev. Edward Jacobs, r 


Sun Masses 8, 9:15 & 11, Mat 10:45; Daii 
ex Mon 10, C Sat 7:30 to 8:30 


———OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Very Rev. John S. Wi 
127 N.W. 7 j 
Sun 8:30, 10:50, 11; Thurs 10 j 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th & 17th} 


Broadway & Fulton | 


PITTSBURGH, PA..———+ 
ST. MARY‘S MEMORIAL 362 McKee PI., Oak 


Sun Mass with ser 10:30; Int & B Fri 8; C Sun 
& by appt ; 


——SAN ANTONIO, TEXA 
ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow) 
Rev. H. Paul Osborne, r ; 

Sun 8, 9:15 & 11; Wed & HD 10 


MADISON, WIS. 
ST. ANDREW’S 1833 Regen 


Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r 
Sun 8, 11 HC 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
ANNUNCIATION Bryanston St., Marble Arch, | 
Sun Mass 8 (Daily as anno, HD High 12 
11 (Sol & Ser), Ev (Sol) &G B 6:30 (3:1% 
anno.) C Fri 12, Sat 12 & 7 / 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 74 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; of4 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessiai 
Cho, Choral; Ch S$, Church School; c, cu 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Euchard 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Communi 
HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instr? 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; MJ 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; r- 
rector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; $) 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young P 
ple’s Fellowship. 


The Living Chi 


